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no intention of making the House of Commons the sole 
organ of legislation.” Does this mean a definite. split 
with Mr. Asquith and the Radicals? We also appreciate 
at its full significance the declaration of Mr. T. E. Ellis 
at Conway, that the Welsh are “‘ fighting, above all, for 
self-government, for a Parliament for Wales.” It is the 
logical outcome of the Home-Rule delusion. Lord 
Londonderry overwhelmed his Halifax audience with 

atitudes about the Conservative workingman and the 
ios Nationalists ; Mr. Tom Mann at Fulham referred 
to ‘‘ the rapid.growth ” of the Independent Labour Party 
“in number afd in“influence,” presumably outside Par- 
liament; Mr. Campbell-Bannerman says that ‘the 
Government certainly does not wish to strengthen the 
House of Lords, but to assert the authority of the 
representative Chamber,” whatever that may mean ; 
Mr. E. Robertson at Dundee did not reassure us by 
evading all mention of the Government’s naval pro- 
gramme ; finally, Mr. Gladstone has tried to impress 
upon hot-headed Irishmen the necessity of a combined 
and united Party. Vain hope without a Parnell for 
dictator. On the whole, we were most cheered by the 
passage in Mr. Pickard’s address at the Birmingham 
Conference of the Miners’ Federation, in which he ex- 
pressed his belief that the bottom of the commercial 
and industrial depression has been reached, and that 
“‘we may expect a steady growing trade in 1895.” 


The news from Singapore is serious. The colonists 
of the Straits Settlements seem to be deeply disaffected. 
That, in a word, is the meaning of the resignation of 
the non-official members of the Legislative Council b 
way of protest against the amount of the military contri- 
‘bution demanded by the Imperial Government. Four 
years ago that contribution was arbitrarily increased 
from £50,000 to £100,000 per annum. The burden 
laid upon the colony was doubled in the interests, not 
of the colony but of the Empire, at a time when the cur- 
rency of the Straits Settlements was rapidly depreciating, 
and when their budget deficit had become chronic. Lord 
Ripon was warned as to what would happen if the 
demand were persisted in. His attitude has been almost 
sublime in its contemptuous audacity. In response to 
a petition, he hinted that revision of the contribution 
might end in ar increase rather than a reduction ; and 
it was, no doubt, mere fatuity to look for generosity 
from the present Government on behalf of British sub- 
jects with a grievance but no votes. What, therefore, 
has Lord Ripon done? He has reduced the contribution 
this year by £20,000, but as the Chairman of the Straits 
Settlements Association has pointed out, what he gives 
with one hand he takes back with the other. In future 


gone if they dared to show a spark of independence. 


For a long time past shipowners in London have been 
discontented with the Thames Conservancy. These 
authorities, they say, neglect to dredge properly the 
mouth of the river and the approaches to the Port, and 
year by year the difficulty of navigation for ships of 
the largest size is increasing. It is asserted that the 
Thames Conservancy spends only £3000 a year on that 
part of the river which stretches from London to the 
sea, while they receive over £50,000 a year in dues from 
the shipowners. It appears from this that Aristocratic 
Government is sometimes as senseless as Democratic 
Government is expensive. 


The Belgian people, we read, have now definitively 
resolved to take over the Congo Free State and the 
monetary obligations of their King in connection there- 
with. A few months ago a celebrated English financier 
was in treaty with the King for a cession of a large 
block of the Congo Free State territory abutting on 
Lake Tanganyika. The negotiations were broken off 
owing to the contemplated purchase by the Belgian 
people of the whole territory. We wonder whether the 
capitalist will now be able to complete his bargain. 
The Belgians are impecunious, and in spite of gold 
speculations in Coolgardie, Colonel North is rich, 


It is remarkable that the briefest and least complete 
account of the ‘‘ degradation ” of Captain Dreyfus was” 
furnished by the 7imes’ Paris correspondent. The most 
important piece of information, which was published in 
all the Paris Press, and by such papers as the Figaro — 
and the Gau/lois, is entirely omitted. It was reported 
(and the Figaro says all the evening papers confirmed 
the report) that Captain Dreyfus said, immediately 
before the ceremony of degradation: ‘If I did hand 
over any documents to foreign Governments, it was a 
bait to procure more important papers from them.” It* 
is scarcely credible that not only does M. de Blowitz- 
omit all mention of this practical confession of guilt,. 
but he takes it upon himself to lecture the press 
for publishing articles ‘‘ written as prize essays on the 
theme of a military degradation.” He cannot understand 
‘* that strict silence is not preserved over such a horrible 
event.” How is it that these qualms have so suddenly 
overcome the tender conscience of M. de Blowitz? Is 
it because of his nationality ? 


The unwisdom of leaving judicial appointments to the 
control of a popular assembly has been strikingly exem- 
plified in the case of Sir Peter Edlin, the Chairman of the 
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— Sessions of the County of London. The London 
unty Council, in 1889, presented a petition in which 
they urged that £1500 was adequate salary for Sir Peter 
Edlin. He and the then Home Secretary thought dif- 
ferently, however ; and in consequence Sir Peter Edlin 
received no remuneration for his services up till 
1893. In the autumn of that year he accepted a sum 
of money on account under protest. The Home Secre- 
tary, who till recently refused to agree to an arrange- 
ment which he considered unfair, has now suddenly 
resolved to sanction the 1889 proposal, on the 
pretext of a clause in the County Council General 
Powers Bill, which is to come before Parliament next 
session, and in which the power to grant a retiring 
allowance for the Quarter Sessions Chairman is stipu- 
lated for. It is not even certain that the pension would 
be granted. The Secretary of State must abide by his 
previous decision. The judge’s remuneration must be 
fixed by law. If democracy is to be allowed to 
regulate the salaries of our judges, we shall soon ex- 
pect to see in England the judicial corruption which 
_ been the result of the same system in the United 
tates. 


The Indian National Congress has held its annual 
meeting and passed its customary number of resolu- 
tions. The Congress is largely recruited from the needy 
barristers, pleaders, and mukhfears who haunt the purlieus 
of the Indian Law Courts: which is the reason why they 
passeda resolution thatthe higher branches of the Judicial 
Service should be recruited, not from the Civil Service, 
but from natives of India with a knowledge oflaw. The 
Congress is also recruited from students of the Indian 
universities who have attained, or failed to attain, toa 
B.A. degree, and would like to be able to pass by 
examination held in India into the Covenanted Civil 
Service. Therefore it disapproves of the obviously 
reasonable scheme of promoting men from the Provincial 
Services to the Covenanted Service. In other words, it 
wishes to shut out from the Civil Service all the 
races of India which are not able to compete successfully 
with Bengalis in the art of passing examinations. Lastly, 
the Congress receives subscriptions and donations 
from the great semindars, the big landlords created by 
the heedless legislation of Lord Cornwallis, and therefore 
it supports the Permanent Settlement and disapproves 
of the Behar Survey. And so on through the whole list 
of resolutions. The present Congress has been chiefly 
characterized by a fixed determination to do the best 
for itself, utterly regardless of the interests of India as 
a whole, 


Dr. Jayne, Bishop of Chester, is a sad warning to 
over-zealous militant churchmen. Since 1892 his pet 
fad has been the introduction into England of the 
Gothenburg system for restricting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. But a Zimes’ special correspondent having 
recently proved the system to be a failure in Gothenburg 
itself, Dr. Jayne took advantage, so says the correspon- 
dent, of the fact that he was once the tutor of the latter, 
to worm information out of him, ‘‘ supplied in a private 
and friendly way at his private and friendly request,” for 
the purpose of making a personal attack upon the corre- 
spondent in a printed circular issued to the Press. The 
Bishop replied by an ill-tempered denial ; but the 7zmes’ 
correspondent’s prompt rejoinder was the publication of 
letters from Dr. Jayne asking for the information and 
thanking him for it when received. Altogether a con- 
temptible exhibition of episcopal temper. Temper and 
temperance apparently do not always go together. 


It is some five or six years since the United States 
for the first time overtook the United Kingdom in 
the production of iron and steel; and now comes the 
news that during the past year the United States have 
practically overtaken the United Kingdom as a coal- 
producing country. When one considers the history of 
the coal industry in the two countries, this achievement 
becomes remarkable. In 1870, says the Zimes, the 
United States only produced one-third of the coal output 
of this country; in 1881 the United States produced 
about one-half of the quantity of coal produced here ; 
and now the two countries have practically come abreast 
of each other. England’s manufacturing supremacy 
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must inevitably in a few years become a thing of the 
past, and yet England has sacrificed much to it—her 
agricultural population among other things. 


A correspondent in the Zimes pointed out a curioys 
instance of how things are done at Oxford. It seems 
that if an Oxford scholar proves his capacity by be. 
coming one of the selected candidates for the India Civil 
Service, the colleges, or some of them, reward him 
depriving him of the remaining period of his scholar. 
ship. After a week’s reflection, the President of Corpus 
Christi College, as ‘‘ a responsible member of the Univer. 
sity,” has written an amazing and instructive reply. 
Such candidates have succeeded in the examination “ jn 
spite of advice to the contrary,” ‘‘ anticipating by a year 
the proper time at which they ought to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service.” Here are these imper- 
tinent scholars actually launching themselves on a 
lucrative and successful career, entered by a severe com- 
petitive examination, and so depriving themselves of an 
additional year’s tuition by the college tutors. But 
their success involves a still more serious insult to the 
University. The examination, says the President of 
Corpus Christi College, was ‘‘ most considerately ar- 
ranged” by the authorities of the India Office and of 
the Civil Service Commission so as to allow candidates 
to utilize ‘‘ the same subjects which they had previously 
offered in the various honour schools at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge,” &c. And the young rascals will go in and 
succeed although they have not had the most valuable. 
last year’s teaching ! 


Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., declared last Saturday, at the 
Exeter Hall gathering of the Band of Hope, that he 
‘*resented very much the criticism of their. methods 
which came from moderate drinkers.” It is not difficult 
to understand Mr. Caine’s resentment. It is the resent- 
ment of the faddist who has failed to impress mankind 
with the reasonableness of his fad. In cases of con- 
firmed drunkenness, no doubt, the only hope of salvation 
lies in total abstinence; but the rest of mortality will 
decline to be dictated to by Mr. Caine, as they declined 
to be dictated to by Mr. McDougall, or Mrs. Chant, or 
any other of the fanatical species. Mr. Caine, however, 
strained our faculty of credulity rather far when he 
justifies the existence of the Band of Hope by “‘ triumph- 
antly pointing to the seven million individuals in the 
United Kingdom made sober through total abstinence.” 
We felt ready, however, to forgive him when he added, 
‘“at a cost of one penny per head.” Mr. Caine’s sense 
of economy moves one%to tears. Why, the Americans 
with their gold-cure only claim to have redeemed 
a beggarly one thousand, and at a cost of £30 per 
head ! 


We hope that Mr. Ben Tillett the Alderman is pro- 
perly ashamed of the sorry figure cut by Ben Tillett the 
Agitator. Eight or ten days ago Ben Tillett the Agi- 
tator, writing to the Zimes, brought a series of accusa- 
tions against the Dock Companies. First of all they 
accorded unfair privileges to non-Union as against Union 
labour. Secondly, 60 per cent of dock labourers were 
kept hanging about without work. Finally, ‘‘ wages 
are being reduced, the four hours minimum ignored, and 
a systematic fleecing of the wages for time-work takes 
place.” A few days later all these statements were 
shown to be without foundation, not only by Mr. Morgan, 


the Secretary of the Joint Committee, but by independent 


testimony. Out of 5,000 dock labourers, we learn, 
3,500 are engaged by the week and regularly employed. 
“‘The amount of casual labour has sunk to less than 
2 per cent of the whole.” Mr. Ben Tillett is not 
affected by the fact that his statements have been dis- 
proved. He writes another letter to the 77mes, which 
he opens by talking of Mr. Morgan’s ‘ mendacity. 

The dockers regularly employed are over 70 per cent; 
therefore, says Mr. Tillett, 30 per cent of the total are 
casual hands. But in Mr. Tillett’s first letter we -find 
that he talks of 60 per cent. Needless to say, he added 
a long series of new and extremely serious charges, 
founded on figures which have since been demonstrated 
to be erroneous by Mr. Mallock. Mr. Ben Tillett's 
facts being fabricated and his figures untrustworthy, we 
do not think any one will heed abuse. 
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THE GENTLE JAPANESE. 


OME weeks ago an English gentleman, employed by 
S the Zimes to accompany a Japanese army in China 
and recount its doings and sufferings, gave a terrible 
description of massacre by the victors at Port Arthur. 
This he had seen in detail and at large from a hill 
steeply overlooking the streets of the town; wherefore 
there was no possibility of doubting his story. But 

h it could not be doubted, it was immediately 
treated as dubious stories deserve ; which was strange, 
but not inexplicable. We have seen Japs in London, 
nty of them ; soft little creatures ; cheery, twinkling, 
eminently polite little men, with silky voices, silky 
manners, an exquisitely tender and graceful feeling for 
Art ; and as for modern civilization, perfect devotees of 
it. Massacre? Indulge in unspeakable atrocity ? What! 
—the gentle Jap? Half the stock in Mr. Liberty’s shop 
cried out against listening to such tales ; and we have 
learnt little from over ten thousand living lecturers on 
Art if we do not understand that no real barbarism can 
exist where that is in perfect bloom. Besides, if certain 
Chinese (say a good many Chinese) were butchered in 
the streets of Port Arthur, the explanation came with the 
news. The gallant little flower-adoring Japs had seen 
in those streets the mutilated remains of some of their 
fellow-countrymen ; and it was in the madness of out- 
raged humanity that they fell upon the Chinese towns- 
folk. Moreover, oddly enough, there was (if we 
remember right) small confirmation of the atrocity tale. 
And yet there were other disinterested and impartial 
observers on the spot, notably the correspondents of a 
News Agency who are certainly no friends of atrocity ; 
for hardly a day passes without their sending home 
accounts of shocking barbarities committed by the 
Chinese. 

Now, all of a sudden, the Standard correspondent 
speaks : immediately afterwards the Times corre- 
spondent repeats his tale; and together they make it 
perfectly plain that we must not go by Sir Edwin Arnold 
and the lovely things at Liberty’s. The gentle Jap (how 
pretty it was to see him with his little hammers, and 
chisels, and embroidery-frames at the Japanese Exhibi- 
tion a few years ago !) is convicted of being as pitiless, 
as artistic, as whole-souled and obscene a butcher on 
the war path as the Red Indian used to be and as the 


_ Bashi Bazouk is, and of course the Chinaman. It turns 


out that his trousers are no surer guarantee for modera- 
tion in bloody-mindedness than the Indian’s tagged 
leggings or the swaggering bag of the Turk. Hot 
blood or cold, no matter. The murdering went on at 
Port Arthur for four days. The gentle Jap slept, arose, 
and began again—hacking and slashing at bunches of 
men tied together for the better fun and the fuller 
satiety, finishing off a piece of carving on here a man 
and there a man by some facetious practice on his 
person, putting old men and boys in doorways and 
alleys, fusilading arrested boat-loads of men, women, 
and children, and so forth, as at Batuk and Cawn- 
pore. These four days, says the Zimes correspon- 
dent, were spent ‘‘in murder and pillage from 
dawn to dark, in mutilation, in every kind of name- 
less atrocity.” But the townsfolk had resisted, 
perhaps? Not at all; the same reporter says he 
is ready to swear that none but the Japanese fired 
shot. And their commanders? — the gentlemen of 
the Japanese army? Took no notice of what was 
going on. 

And then we come to the most remarkable observa- 
tion of all: we had nearly said, the most precious. 
While the work above described was proceeding, the 
officers of the army were giving what is called by one 
correspondent ‘‘a military picnic”; and of which 
another writes : ‘‘ There, at the Chinese General's pavi- 
lion facing the spacious parade-ground, Field-Marshal 
Oyama and all his officers assembled, amid strains of 
music from the military band ; now a weird characteristic 
Japanese march, now a lively French waltz... . All 
were overflowing with enthusiastic patriotism and the 
delight of a day’s work done.” But amidst all this ex- 
citement they never forgot their charming manners, but 
“overwhelmed us with attentions ; none of the Japanese 
dreaming that their friends from the West were filled 
with horror, indignation, and disgust.” No. In their 
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joy and triumph they were their natural selves ; in which 
condition it never occurred to the officers and gentlemen 
of Marshal Oyama’s army that we Englishmen might 
find our foreign sensibilities affected by what was going 
on in the town. For though the Japanese have an 
admirable Red Cross Society, with the newest operating 
tables, and other most scientific apparatus in the handiest 
and completest order, they have no such sensibilities ; amd 
can neitherimport them from abroad nor manufacture them: 
at home. Perhaps (it is very likely, indeed, for the ja 
nese are a thoughtful as well as an artistic people) 
don’t want them, seeing no practical use inthem, but m 

the reverse. However that may be, the plain fact is that 
all such sensibilities are exotic to the Japanese just as 
they are to their kinsmen in China, and it is a good thing 
that the fact should come out just now and be well known. 
Civilization ? Like the Chinese, the people of Nipon have 
a civilization of their own, and it has many graces, and 
refinements, and delicate efflorescences, but it has not 
yet flowered into the Christian-humane out of the cold 
bloody-mindedness, the indifference to slaughter, the 
use and the pleasure of cruelty which is native to these 
peoples. Yet for some time past we have been persuading 
ourselves that though the Chinese remained obstinate im 
the old Adam, the gentle Japs were throwing it out of 
their constitutions with the most convinced and success- 


ful eagerness, indrawing at the same time the virtues. 


that Howard preached and Florence Nightingale most 
approves. Under the circumstances it was a dan- 
gerous error, and by good luck it has been exploded in 


a resounding and a timely way. Now we see, most op- . 


portunely, that they were not far wrong who always 


feared the time when certain active, swarming, intelli - 


gent, hardy, cruel races (reckless of their own lives and 
setting no bounds in decency or morality to the slaughter 
of others) should have full use and custom of all the 
means and appliances of modern warfare. To name one 
of the steadiest and wisest minds of the century, Maine 
viewed that prospect with a deeper and more constant 
dread than he ever cared to express in public, feeling the 
uselessness of it. But also, perhaps, even he never ad- 
mitted to anticipation such speedy and sweeping evidence 
as the Japanese have supplied that the grounds of his 
apprehension were sound. Five years ago no one in 
Europe could have expected it ; but since the Japanese 


have shown so quick an appreciation of our war equip- - 


ments, and such amazing aptitude and independence in 
the use of them, it is not altogether deplorable that 
they should have displayed at the same time their 
ingrained savagery as adventurers and conquerors, 
Now that we see that the gentle Jap is gentle 
only for adornment, and that his adoption of Western 
civilization is little more as yet than the acquiring of 
Western arts and appliances of the fighting and com- 
mercial sort, we know better what to look for in the 
future of the Far East. To the mind’s eye, a Japan 
with the training and command of large colonies in 
those seas presents a different and a much more correct 
picture than it did two months ago ; and when we recall 
the rumour that Japan proposed, as an article of peace 
with China, to equip, discipline, and direct the armed 
forces of that empire of sea and land, the wildness of 
the stipulation is not the first thing that strikes us any 
longer. After these revealing performances at Port 
Arthur, it may be supposed that the progress of the war 
and the conditions of peace will have a much closer 
interest for the European Governments than they had 
before ; though no influence of theirs is likely to prevent 
the awakening of China to the necessity of imitating 
Japanese enterprise, and, in particular, to the sanguinary 
pleasure of spending four days at least in every seaport 
townin Nipon. It is only consistent, we take it, that the 
European Governments, after their interference in the 
much less heinous case of the atrocities in Armenia, 
should at once interpose and restrain from the prac- 
tice of butchery as an art the gentle and artistic 
Japanese. But it will not be done, because circum- 
stances alter cases; and besides, there is nothing 
artistic to carry off the brutalisms of Kurds and 
Turks. All we can do is to ‘‘ watch with interest” 
see what these clever and untrammelled Eastern 
peoples will make of the material blessings of civili- 
zation borrowed from our dockyards, arsenals, and 
laboratories. 
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BOOKISH POLITICIANS. 


NVIRONMENT, it seems certain, is the determining 
cause of many things in this world of ours ; willows 
grow on the banks of streams and pines on mountain 
slopes, because every other form of tree life is killed out 
by the peculiarity of the surroundings. So when we see 
bookish politicians coming to the front and assuming 
the direction of affairs, we are forced to the belief that 
there is something in the mental atmosphere of the age 
which favours the student rather than the practical 
man. The change indicated by this fact is immense. 
Englishmen are proverbially distrustful of intellect and 
contemptuous of book-learning ; they have always pre- 
ferred character and experience of affairs in their states- 
men as in their generals and, indeed, in their teachers. 
Sir Robert Peel, Wellington, and Dr. Arnold are typical 
figures, embodiments of qualities and defects which 
Englishmen in the past have been accustomed to admire. 
And if this dependence upon character rather than upon 
intellect, and upon experience rather than upon book- 
learning, no longer manifests itself imperiously, one 
cannot help attributing the change chiefly to the progress 
of science. For the growth of science has affected every- 
thing in life. There used to be engineers in England who 
could build excellent bridges and fairly good roads, by 
what has come to be called contemptuously ‘‘ the rule of 
thumb.” These men were not mathematicians, and could 
not have calculated the incidence of a strain to save their 
lives. But whem bridges had to be thrown over great rivers 
or estuaries, scientific knowledge was requisite, and a 
new set of engineers came into existence, and book- 
learning displaced once and for ever the rule of thumb. 
And what has taken place in engineering seems now 
to be taking place in politics. Men are not listened to 
in the House of Commons who have merely their intui- 
tions to show in support of their opinions. The Morleys 
and Bryces and Asquiths, on the one side, are taking 
the places held fifteen years ago by the Forsters and 
Hartingtons, and on the other side of the House the 
Balfours and Curzons are coming to reign instead of the 
Northcotes and the Chaplins. 
Every one acknowledges that science in its own do- 
main is all-powerful. In certain realms of human activity 
-exact knowledge is imperatively necessary, but there 
.are other departments of life in which it is unattain- 
_able ; and we are acting as stupidly when we choose a 
politician for his book-learning as we should be if we 
_.chose an engineer who was ignorant of mathematics to 
build our bridges. For politics has nothing to do with 
book-learning : it is an art founded upon the complex 
.and ever-varying nature of man, and one who knows 
‘men is likely to advance further into its mysteries than 
. one who knows books. A curious exemplification of this 
fact occurred in the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. Lord Hartington, it will be remembered, 
spoke against the measure. In the course of his speech he 
brought forward an argument which noone else had made 
use of, and which has not been referred to since. In his 
dry halting way he showed that under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act the Irish Parliament would have power to pass laws 
. differing from and perhaps contradictory of English laws. 
Commerce between the two countries, he suggested, might 
thus be hampered, and a most unfortunate rivalry be 
perpetuated. We take leave to think that in formulating 
this objection Lord Hartington showed a very consider- 
able practical sagacity, and this was for a moment the 
opinion of most of his hearers. But Mr. Bryce followed 
-+him, and disposed of his argument with a facility and 
-completeness that seemed to the House of Commons 
to leave nothing to be desired. With an air that 
he strove to render impressive, the Professor drew 
attention to Lord Hartington’s statement and ap- 
pealed triumphantly to fact as disproving Lord Har- 
tington’s theory. In the United States, he informed 
sthe listening House, there are 38 different legislative 
bodies and 38 different codes of law, yet commerce is 
not supposed to be unduly hampered in that country. 
Now, even were the facts as Mr. Bryce stated them, 
his deduction would prove little or nothing. For 
Americans are, after all, a homogeneous people, while 
Lord Hartington was trying to show that the differ- 
ences between the Irish character and the British might 
display themselves in widely divergent legislation. 
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But Mr. Bryce’s facts were all wrong. It is 
as he stated, that there are different. 
of law in the United States. There are several 
restrictions imposed on the various State Legislatures 
by the Constitution itself. No State, we are told in 
that wonderful document, has the right to Pass 
any law which tends to fetter or annul freedom of 
contract, and this restriction is in itself so important 
that it renders nugatory Mr. Bryce’s whole argument. 
Mr. Bryce’s knowledge of the Constitution of the United 
States ten years ago left a good deal to be desired. He 
did not know that even the drift of custom in the United 
States (that custom which precedes law) offered a start- 
ling proof of the validity of Lord Hartington’s argument. 
For the truth is that four States to-day in the Union are 
governed by one code of laws. The New York Code 
rules not only in New York State, but also in Ohio, 
Kansas, and California ; while, as a matter of practice, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York can be quoted in any court of any Northern State, 
and are always received with the respect due to high 
authority. In other words, where commerce is greatest, 
that is in the direct line across the continent, four States 
have already had to sink even the very slight and 
partial differences which distinguished their various 
codes in regard to commerce. In regard to the 
laws affecting marriage and other matters, Mr. Bryce 
might still point to great differences existing between 
Illinois and Ohio, or even between New York and Rhode 
Island ; but it requires an exceedingly superficial observer 
to ignore the fact that in all matters of real importance 
the laws of the United States are already drawing to- 
wards a common pattern. The Inter-States Commerce 
Bill is in itself sufficient to prove this centralizing 
tendency. In this whole discussion Lord Hartington 
was right, and Mr. Bryce wrong. The one showed an 
astonishing practical sagacity, while the other won an 
easy victory in the House of Commons with an argument, 
neither exact nor profound, drawn from book-knowledge. 
It would be quite easy to give a dozen further exempli- 
fications of the fact that extraordinary book-learning is 
of very little value to the politician, and yet the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons to-day unduly favours 
the student of books at the cost of the man of experience. 
For example, every man in the House of Commons who 
knows them both, knows that the opinion of Mr. Henry 
Chaplin on any practical matter is worth a very great 
deal more than the opinion of Mr. Bryce. The House, 
however, always listens to Mr. Bryce patiently, while it 
is sometimes impatient with Mr. Chaplin; and here we 
come to the justification of this peculiar fact. Mr. Chaplin 
has only his own wisdom to draw upon, whereas Mr. 
Bryce may perchance contribute something from the 
great general treasury. The man whom the House of 
Commons most appreciates to-day is one like Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who is by temper cautious and conciliatory, 
and who at the same time is known to be widely read ; 
or aman like Mr. Curzon, who, if somewhat disputatious 
and dogmatic, yet shows invincible energy in accumulat- 
ing facts at first hand, and who, if he ever becomes Secre- 
tary of State for India, will start with a wider and deeper 
knowledge of that Dependency and its needs than has 
been possessed by any previous English politician. 
The moral of all this is that, as Englishmen in the past 
have been inclined to underrate book-learning in poli- 
ticians, to-day they seem a little inclined to overrate it, 
which, after all, is certainly the better fault of the two. 


MR. HEALY’S POLICY. 


R. TIMOTHY MICHAEL HEALY is without 
doubt the descendant of kings, but unfortunately 

for him they were not Plantagenets. Because of this 
trick which heredity has played upon him, he may not 
spend these cold days in pleasant meditation by his own 
fireside, but must sally forth to receive the addresses of 
Castleblayney and fire the hearts of Crossmaglen. He 
is the victim of his environment as well. It is not per- 
mitted to him to dwell in opulent and classical rusticity, 
on the fringe of a Norman forest, amid a dumb and ac- 
quiescent Saxon peasantry. His lines are cast in an island 
of another kind. Neither the great Lord Burghley, with 
his eloquent nods, nor Moltke, who was able tokeep silent 
in twelve languages, could have risen above mediocrity 
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in Ireland. There, all vitality is vocal. If a man does 
not make himself heard, he might as well be dead. 

This should be remembered always in considering the 
affairs of Ireland. It is more than usually pertinent 
‘ast now, when people who see only the surface of things 
are discovering in Mr. Healy the leader of a new revolt. 
In reality, what he is doing is as old as the Wicklow 
hills. Giraldus Cambrensis discussed it at length in the 
twelfth century, and the earliest native chronicles are 
full of it. The history of Ireland is made up entirely of 
what thay be called personal reprisals. That the 
English act differently is no reason why they should 
not seek to understand how the Irish act. Here in 
England it is enough for Sir William Harcourt to sulk 
in his tent. In Ireland, it is necessary that Mr. Healy 
should go out and visibly raid Azs Roseberys, and put 
their lands to the fire and sword, and drive off as many 
of their herds as possible. The difference extends further. 
It will be infinitely easier six months hence for Mr. Healy 
to be working amiably, and even cordially, in the same 
harness with Messrs. Davitt and Dillon and O’Brien, than 
it will be for the Squire of. Malwood to make even a civil 
allusion in an after-dinner speech to the owner of Ladas. 

This much made clear, let us look more closely at 
what is happening in Ireland. Mr. Timothy Healy is 
by far the most interesting of the Irish politicians. It 
is not very high praise to say that he is also the ablest. 
He has done more effective work in Parliament for the 
classes in Ireland who elect the Nationalist majority 
than all the other members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of his party put together. These considerations 
have not availed to render him popular with these col- 
leagues onthe Committee. His partizans say that this is 
due to jealousy of his talents and his popularity with 
the Irish masses ; the Committeemen declare that he is 
an utterly impossible man to work with. The truth lies, 

perhaps, somewhere between these two extreme 
statements. The Committee have the practical advan- 
tage, on their side, of controlling the purse of the party. 
As about one-half of the more than seventy Nationalist 
members receive a weekly salary from this purse, it is 
not strange that the Committee should be able to com- 
mand a majority of the party. On the other hand, the 
blunders and general executive inefficiency of the Com- 
mittee have given Mr. Healy the materials for a strong 
case before the country at large, and, although he has 
no daily paper at his back, and is forced to fight the 
oratorical battle almost single-handed, he seems to be 
making headway with the people. 

The real point at issue between Mr. Healy and his 
opponents, the Committee, is the possession of some 
fifteen or twenty Parliamentary seats, at the next general 
election, which are now held by pensioners of the party 
purse. The capture of six of these would create a 
Healyite majority in the party. His plans are said to 
contemplate, with good grounds for confidence, a much 
larger gain than this. In that case, the Committee 
would be reconstituted, and the direction of the Nation- 
alist party would pass into the hands of Mr. Healy. 
The change would tend, in itself, to a clearer-headed 
and more definite leadership than the Nationalist party 
has enjoyed since Mr. Parnell’s expulsion. The 
powerful clerical influences which Mr. Healy has 
gathered to his support might be trusted, too, to 
restrain the dispossessed agitators of the present Com- 
mittee from open mutiny, once they were in a minority. 
There remains the possibility, however, that the Commit- 
tee may anticipate all this by forcing Mr. Healy to retire 
from the party before a dissolution comes. Thi 
would undoubtedly complicate the situation, and might 
very probably break the Nationalist party into factions 
estranged beyond hope of conciliation. But there is 
nothing in the existing condition of Irish politics, beyond 
this last slender chance which promises to lighten the 
task of defending the Union. The factional dissensions 
now raging in Ireland will not affect the solidarity of the 
Nationalist party in Westminster, andif ithappens that the 
Nationalist Committee, through the failure of their funds, 
are unable to keep enough of their voting strength in 
London to protect the Government from defeat, that very 
failure wouldcount upon Mr. Healy's sidein the new appeal 
to the Irish constituencies. Itis well to understand these 
things, and to recognize the fact that Unionist gains must 
be looked for elsewhere, and not in Ireland. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF POLAND. 


POLAND has been a long time out of fashion. It en- 

joyed a great vogue in the sixties, that sentimental 
period which seems to us so peculiarly consecrated to 
illusions and shams. It was atime when the athletic and 
singing societies of Germany were pledging themselves in 
seas of beer to Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg as the hope 
of a United Fatherland. The Empress Eugenie’s crinoline 
seemed to all her sex the culmination of beauty in attire ; 
men believed in the conversion of France to Protest- 
antism by the unfrocked priest Loyson ; even the Fenians 
took themselves seriously. The Franco-German War 
cleared the general mind of much nonsense. One of 
the frauds that did not survive that stern visitation of 
the realities was the Poland of romance. People all at 
once ceased to thrill’at memory of the shriek with which 
freedom marked the fall of Kosciusko. They found 
themselves yawning at the mention of Poniatowski. 
The tremendous deeds of these new Prussians, the 
Bismarcks and Roons and Moltkes, shone with so strong 
a light that even Garibaldi and Kossuth passed into 
the shade. The Polish heroes went out of sight 
altogether. 

After the lapse. of a quarter of a century, Poland is 
upon the point of emerging from obscurity, and claiming 
attention once more. Scarcely a trace now exists of her 
former hold upon the imagination and sympathies of 
foreign peoples. It used to be said that the fascination 
of the Polish legend increased steadily as it spread away 
from the Polish frontier, and was at its height only 
among those who had never seen any Poles. It may be 
that the great emigration of recent years, which has 
given the East End of London, and all ends of most 
large American cities, a taste of the Polish Jew’s quality, 
has operated to dispel the ancient charm. At all events, 
it is broken and gone. Not even in France is there any 
one who desires to repeat M. Floquet’s cheap ‘‘ Vive 
la Pologne, Monsieur,” to the grandson of Alexander II. 
It is not so clear how much change has been wrought 
inside Poland itself during these past twenty-five 
years. The revolutionary traditions of 1863-4 have been 
largely effaced, no doubt, by death and exile. The head 
of the house of Czartoryski is a young man of twenty- 
two, who was born in Paris, and finds life very pleasant 
there, and is said never to have seen the land of his 
fathers. Many of the other old families have become 
extinct, or acclimatized, so to speak, abroad. Inasmuch 
as the revolts of Polish patriotism in the past have been 
almost exclusively the affair of the aristocracy, this 
absence or indifference of noble leaders must consider- 
ably affect the conditions of the new Poland. There has 
never been, it is true, a more widespread or acute spirit of 
disaffection in Poland, during all the century of Russian 
dominion, than was rife a month or two ago. But it 
was disaffection with a difference. General Gourko’s 
rule was so personal in its character, and he took such 
delighted pains to identify himself with every item in the 
sum of grievances piled upon the Poles, that their 
hereditary feud with Russia became insensibly trans- 
formed into hatred for an individual. Hence we are 
offered the strange spectacle of Warsaw preparing a 
public demonstration of welcome for the new Governor- 
General. The thought that he is a Russian is swallowed 
up in the fact that he displaces Gourko. 

But the question of Poland's emotions is of small ac- 
count compared with the external issues signalized by 
her reappearance as an object of interest to mankind. 
Each succeeding year of increased armaments brings 
Russia and Germany more and more forward as the two 
chief players in the European game. The debateable 
land of Poland lying between them rises in practical 
importance in the same progression. In nothing was 
the Emperor William's break with Bismarckian precepts 
more marked, when he set out upon his career as his 
own chancellor, than in his recognition and treatment 
of this fact. Bismarck had firm faith in the old Polish 
system of the Romanoffs and Hohenzollerns, the 
essence of which was to keep the Pole well under 
his master’s heel. The young Kaiser tried a different 
plan. He relaxed the harsh school laws against the 
native language in Posen; he went out of his way to 
smile upon Polish officers, and to say appreciative things 
about Polish books and songs; most important of all, 
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he put an end to the long and miserable squabble be- 
tween Prussia and the Roman Catholic prelates of the 
eastern provinces. It was a notable day for the Poles 
of all three empires when Cardinal Ledochowski, the 
exiled felon of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, made a trium- 
phal progress through his former diocese, and said Mass 
at the shrine of St. Adalbert, in the thousand-year-old 
cathedral of the Polish kings at Gnesen. It is not sur- 
prising that the patriotic party should have scented in 
all this an Imperial hint toward national resurrection. 
No objections were made at Berlin when these fluttering 
expectations found vent in words. If,.as is said, Russia 
made strenuous private protests against this fanning of 
the Polish embers, the Kaiser did not permit these pro- 
tests to affect his outward course at the time. 

A change came suddenly last summer. Looking 
back, it may be noted that many other changes in lines 
of policy occurred within the month or six weeks which 
presumably brought to the ears of royalty the news that 
Alexander III. was to die. Whether informed upon 
this point or not, the German Emperor abruptly altered 
his tone toward the Poles, and joined Bismarck in a 
curiously cumulative attack upon their representatives 
in the Reichstag, their aristocracy, and their insolence 
in presuming to cherish racial aspirations. While the 
Poles were still bewildered by this unexpected veering 
of the wind of Imperial favour, the first whispers of 
warning ushered in the tragedy of Livadia. And now, 
a few months later, they behold with sustained astonish- 
ment the advent of a yet younger Emperor, who urges 
upon them the claims of St. Petersburg to the prejudice of 
those of Berlin. Not only is Gourko out of Warsaw, but 
thetwo principal instruments of tyrannyinthe older Poland 
which is now called Western Russia (General Orjevsky 
in Wilna and Count Alexis Ignatief in Kief) are under 
notice to quit. The new Governor-General of Poland, 
Count Paul Schouvaloff, has not the international 
renown of his kinsman, the late Count Peter, but he is 
an experienced and tactful man of affairs, with an 
exceptional charm of manner. He does not necessarily 


go to Warsaw to alter the law. But nations are not 
affected by laws so much as by the spirit in which 
those laws are administered. When courtesy and 


intelligent fairness are discovered to be the rule in the 
Belvidere castle, they will be reflected in a thousand 
directions throughout the kingdom by the provincial 
authorities, the minor officials, and those responsible 
for the behaviour of the enormous Russian and Cossack 
army of occupation now crowded into Poland. This 
army now numbers hardly less than 300,000 men, and 
their rough license of conduct toward the population 
has been the most painful element in Poland’s un- 
happy modern history. If it is to be restrained and 
corrected now, the result will be a great change in 
Polish life. 

Europe will care more, however, for the larger change 
which all these later developments foreshadow in the 
political status of the Poles. They number fourteen 
millions in Europe, which is almost double the sum of the 
Magyar race. It may easily be that they lack the quali- 
tics which have made the Hungarians a powerful and 
important factor in the European situation of to-day. 
But no one knew what Hungary could do until the 
settlement of 1867 gave her the chance. The fact that 
the Emperor William and the Tsar Nicholas have both 
indicated at least tolerance for the idea of giving Poland 
also her chance, opens a whole fresh chapter of interest- 
ing possibilities, 


WITH STEVENSON LAST MAY. 


Y the time the steamer Monowai reached Honolulu 
it was obvious to me that Robert Louis Stevenson 
was in some ways by far the most important person in 
that part of the Pacific. The capital of the Sandwich 
Islands was full of him: his portraits competed with 
those of the deposed queen Liliuakaloni, in half the 
stores miniature busts of him were exposed for sale, his 
movements were chronicled, and his health reported on 
as if he were the tutelary deity of that western sea. Till 
I saw him the secret of his unbounded popularity with 
the Anglo-Saxon races was half hidden from me ; I had 
ccrey seen it in his books. Yet when we met I under- 
st 
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I had some fears that, owing to the shortness of the 
steamer’s stay in Apia, I might miss the man I wished to 
meet. His home was on the hill high above the steam. 
ing town ; it was, they said, a long ride. Yet not to see 
him would be going to Rome and forgetting St. Peter’s, 
And I had some doubts as to my reception. Perhaps he 
might be one of those writers who are not to be spoken 
with by the profane, or even by the neophyte, except 
with humbleness beyond my capacity of assumption. 

When we landed in Apia it was high noon, and the 
sun was intenser than we had yet found it: it glittered 
outside the reef on deep blue water, and inside ona pale 
and wonderful green. On the beach were cocoanut 
palms ; under the palm groves dark huts squatted, and 
again behind the long town-line the hills rose, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation to their rounded summits. 
The half-naked natives who rowed us ashore were as 
lithe as their own palms, and many were crowned with 
plastered lime in their hair. It gave them a most comical 
appearance. When it is washed off their locks are red, 
a much admired colour that tones in with their bronze 
skins, and is wholly fashionable. 

At a drinking saloon I asked how I was to get to 
Stevenson's place, and the man promptly offered to allow 
me to hire a pony for three dollars. 

‘* Then it is a long way?” I said. 

‘*No, not so very long,” the bar-keeper answered 
quickly, but he was divided in mind as to how he should 
make the charge seem reasonable and yet convince me 
I need not fear to lose the boat. But a bystander spoilt 
the negotiations by suggesting that Stevenson always 
rode down when the boats came in. So I might miss 
him by going to Vailima. I walked out into the sun- 
light again, and finding the road that led up the hill, I 
walked on under cocoanut palms. A young native girl 
went part of the way with me, looking at me with a cool 
and frank interest which was quite irresistible. But 
presently she turned away, saying ‘‘ Yes,” perhaps the 
only English she knew. She was satisfied, at any rate, 
that I was not one of the hated Germans. 

Then I looked up and saw a man clad in white riding 
towards me out of the tree shadows. Behind him, at an 
interval of ten yards, there rode a barefoot Samoan 
lad. 

In the heat and silence of that road I went dreaming, 
and my senses were half lulled to sleep by the incense of 
the tropics, so that for a long moment I forgot my pur- 
pose, nor knew the quiet horseman. Yet, as I glanced 
at him in passing, I saw a face I knew, or had known, 
or so it seemed to me. Perhaps I had met him in the 
long past days of Australian adventure. So different 
was the man from his portraits. And yet so like. And 
then awaking I knew him; I knew that this thin brown 
ghost in peaked hat and white clothes was the romance- 
writer of the North and the chronicler of the South. I 
stopped his native servant, and bade him give his master 
my card. Then Stevenson reined in his horse, and, drop- 
ping to the earth, came back to me with something of 
that light in his eyes which those that love him must 
know so well, for even in that one moment I forgot the 
writer and knew only the man, and recognized the 
infinite charm of manner, half virile, half feminine, which 
wasallhis own. His eyes were soft and luminous, and so 
shone out through that thin dark mask of a face, that for 
a little while I could discern nothing else but their beauty. 
Yet as his marvellously thin hand touched mine I saw 
that he was almost a skeleton, and wasted to a mere 
shadow like a dead leaf. His hands were indeed scarcely 
wider than their mere framework ; his limbs were pain- 
fallly thin ; he seemed light enough to lift with a finger ; 
a blow would have killed him. But in spite of all he 
looked healthy. The darkness of his skin, unless, in- 
deed, one was deceived by the melasma which accom- 
panies phthisis as often as it does malaria, was not 
indicative of decaying strength ; it seemed as if he had 
laid hold of life again with courage, and meant to live. 

During the ensuing three hours we talked incessantly 
and said much that I have forgotten, for I had then no 
intention of writing about our interview. Yet some few 
points remain. ; 

‘« | was just going on board to take my letters myself,” 
he said; ‘‘suppose you come with me and then we 
can talk.’ 

So we went down through the steaming town and 
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found a boat. But first of all we had some “soft” 
drinks at the very saloon where I had inquired for him. 

«]’m out of the world here,” said Stevenson, ‘‘ I have 
little sympathy with any of the zsms. The state of 
Samoa interests me more than the diseases of civiliza- 
tion.” 

« But surely you have a theory of some sort to com- 
fort your soul with?” 

He smiled. 

“Yes, and perhaps a rather peculiar one. I would 

in for matriarchy.” 

‘The rule of the Mother, or perhaps you mean gyno- 

c ? ” 
arr At any rate,” he answered, ‘‘1 think women ought 
to own everything, all the property. They love posses- 
sions and management. It pleases a woman to have 
jand and houses and all that, but I do not in the least 
care about it myself. Not a straw. Then the men 
would be free to act and think, not being tied.” 

Then we talked a little of writers. 

‘Has Kipling ever come to see you?” I asked. 

“Why, no, but he was coming. I should like to see 
him. I believe there is some of his mail rotting at the 
Post Office now.” 

I asked him how he came by his later more accurate 
knowledge of the sea. For in ‘‘ Treasure Island,” at 
least, there are many gross technical errors. 

“«] think I learnt much from an old sailor in Sydney,” 
he answered, ‘‘a most extraordinary person if you can 
get him to talk. I wish you could see him.” 

‘‘ By the way, I met your Pinkerton in New York,” I 
said. 

mean ?” 

‘Yes. And now, Stevenson, I wish you could tell me 
something I really want to know. What kind of life 
would you have chosen if you had been able to choose ? 
I remember your celebrated letter comparing writers 
with filles de joie, so 1 can partly guess. Now, tell the 
truth : are you not partly of the same mind with Mark 
Twain when he was a boy, when he thought that if he 
lived and was good, God might some day permit him to 
become a pirate ?” 

He laughed quietly. 

‘‘There is something in that. The writer’s life does 
not seem the life for men. The one thing I regret is 
that I did not come to Samoa twenty years ago. I 
believe, yes, I believe, I might have even ended in 
running the place myself.” 

He sat thoughtful and pondered. It is curious that 
in so frail a body the spirit of adventure should be so 
strong. He hungered for a strenuous life, for deeds 
rather than words. This is why I said that he was the last 
of the buccaneers. 

Yes,” he went on, ‘‘and then neither the English 
nor the Germans would have come here to quarrel over 
the Samoan bone, and the natives would have remained 
men.” 

‘They look so still.” 

“They will die out, of course,” he answered. 
itis a pity. I take the greatest interest in them.” 

Indeed, I think those are right who say he thought 
more of them than he did of literature. 

natives hate the Germans, don’t they?” asked. 

‘‘Yes, compared with them the English are most de- 
sirable masters.” 

‘*Germans are always unsympathetic with so-called 
savage tribes,” I said, and I told him a horrible story, 
which I learnt from my brother, of German vindictive- 
ness in New Guinea. 

Then he rose. We went over the side again, and got 
into our boat. ‘‘Do you think you will venture to 
ram once more ?” I asked him, as we made for the 
shore. 

He shook his head. 

**T do not think so. Of course, I wish I dared. But 
I don’t dare. I am here for life.” 

‘*Then your health is much better here ?” 

“*T believe I am quite well in Samoa,” he answered. 

In another minute we were ashore. I noticed that 
he handed a book, which I had given him, to his native 
servant. He saw I noticed it and turned to me. 

** You don’t mind my giving it to the boy ?” he said, 
laying his hand on my arm; ‘‘ but, you see, I am, as 
it were, a sort of chief, and I am not allowed by public 
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opinion to carry anything. Mrs. Grundy is very powerful 
here : she is essentially a savage institution.” 

We were walking towards the Post Office, when, to 
my regret, the steamer’s whistle blew. 

**T suppose I must go,” I said. 

‘*Unless you mean to stay a month,” he answered. 

**It is not possible, much as I should like it. But 
perhaps I might be here again. In any case I beg you 
to let me know if you ever come to Europe.” 

**I won't forget,” he answered ; ‘‘ when you get back, 
mind you write to me ?” 

** As soon as I return. Good-bye.” 

But I never wrote, and regret it greatly. 

We shook hands under a cocoanut palm, and he went 
to find his horse. But once or twice we turned and 
waved our hands, and then he passed out of sight among 


the heavy shadows—out of sight for ever. M. R. 
A FAMILY GROUP BY SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 


AN is interested in anything worth eleven thousand 
pounds. And this price was paid by Mr. Wer- 
theimer, the picture-dealer, for Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
rtrait of ‘‘ Lady Betty Delené and her Children.” Mr. 
ertheimer did not invest this large sum in his personal 
pleasure; he probably intends to sell the picture, and to 
realize a large profit. Let us assume that ‘‘ Lady Betty 
Delené” will fetch one of these days fifteen thousand 
pounds. In other words, some one will pay six hundred 
a year for the joy of being able to look at this picture 
every day of his life. But the man in the street, for the 
sum of a shilling, can look at the picture from ten o’clock 
in the morning till six in the evening. He will see the 
picture in the finest possible light; the hanging com- 
mittee has hung it in the middle of the central wall in 
front of a comfortably padded seat. That the man in the 
street will not derive as much pleasure from the contem- 
plation of this picture as he would from a seat in the 
gallery at the Adelphi is nearly certain. That the con- 
noisseur will prefer Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of Miss 
Frances Crewe is hardly open to doubt. The hanging 
committee has placed this picture alongside of ‘‘ Lady 
Betty and her Children,” and for this Mr. Wertheimer 
may consider that he has been unfairly treated. The 
Exhibition of Old Masters at the Academy is, strictly 
speaking, a dealers’ show.’ The dealers evoke the 
authority of the Academy in proof of the genuineness 
and the excellence of their wares; and it seems to us that 
the Academy would have done well to have taken into 
account the large sum invested by Mr. Wertheimer, and 
refrained from hanging his picture next to a finer Sir 
Joshua, inviting comparisons which must run in favour 
of a picture presumably not for sale. The portrait of 
Miss Frances Crewe belongs to Lord Houghton. 

It is essential that Mr. Wertheimer should find a 
customer willing to pay fifteen thousand for what he 
paid eleven. Four thousand pounds is surely not an. 
exorbitant profit if we consider the many accidents that 
beset the sale of a valuable picture. To find this customer 
it is important, if not essential, to convince all possible 
buyers that ‘‘ Lady Betty and her Children ” is a first-rate 
Sir Joshua, and the way to do this was certainly not by 
hanging it next to Miss Frances Crewe. Therefore we 
say that Mr. Wertheimer has been unfairly used by the 
Academy, and we venture to hope that his hard case may 
lead to some relaxation of the present rules and to the 
introduction of some of the leading Bond Street dealers 
on to the hanging committees of these exhibitions. It 
is only just that these gentlemen should have a voice in 
the placing of the valuable works they lend ; and if Mr. 
Wertheimer had been on the committee, he never would 
have consented to such injudicious hanging. Now having 
called attention to a really important artistic question,. 
we will consider the reasons for the great popularity 
that this canvas has acquired (for if Mr. Wertheimer 
paid eleven thousand, there must have been other 
dealers and collectors of pictures who were willing to 
pay smaller sums: six, seven, eight, perhaps more than 
ten thousand pounds). 

Its popularity is in its subject. For, strange to say, even 
in the sale of old masters subject accounts for two-thirds 
of the price. A portrait of a man is not worth nearly as 


much as an equally well-painted portrait of a pretty 
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woman ; it makes a difference if the man is young, hand- 
some, and romantic. Portraits of old men and women 
are difficult to sell. For a picture to realize a high price 
in the auction-room, it must contain other attractions than 
those of colour and line ; and ‘‘ Lady Betty and her Chil- 
dren” combine many others. The composition is practi- 
cally an arrangement gathered from Raphael’s numerous 
Madonnas. In a white dress Lady Betty sits in the 
middle of the canvas, under a handsome tree; on the 
right there is wooded distance and a foaming river ; 
on the left, between the tree trunks, we perceive a 
glen. Lady Betty’s left arm is round the children, who 
are standing at her knee ; her right hand holds the boy’s 
wrist. The boy is in a red dress ; the girl, in white with 
a blue sash, nestles close to him, her eyes are fixed on 
the dog at her feet. Given this composition and the 
great name of Sir Joshua, and taking for granted the 
learning and accomplishment which this great man pos- 
sessed, and which an important canvas undertaken when 
his genius was at its height could not fail to parade, we 
understand without difficulty why this, above all other 
pictures, came to be preferred by the populace and ex- 
tolled to the tune of eleven thousand pounds. 

But though this picture cannot be classed among Sir 
Joshua’s finest works, although its zsthetic attractions 
are not great, it is nevertheless a work of great 
interest to those who think about the art of paint- 
ing. For the picture shows us Sir Joshua at the 
height of his power, when he had solved all the diffi- 
culties of his art, when he had arrived at a complete 
knowledge of his means and a perfect certainty of ex- 
pression. Never did a painter sit down before a large 
canvas holding the final result more strictly in view. 
Sir Joshua must have seen this picture as we see it 
before he sketched the first charcoal outline. He had 
been called upon to paint Lady Betty and her two 
children. The beauty of the mother and her children 
suggested a Holy Family. He knew that he could 
adapt the usual Italian composition to modern sur- 
roundings; and he performed the adaptation with ease 
and skill. The greatest and most original of men have 
done the same. 
his ‘‘ Descent from the Cross” was based upon a sketch 
which he had seen in Italy. But Rubens was inspired 
in his adaptation, and so immense was his inspiration 
that nothing but a faint legend remains of the original 
design. But in composing ‘‘ Lady Betty and her Children,” 
according to the Italian formula of a Holy Family 
group, Sir Joshua has perceived no inherent analogies; he 
has poured no new wine into the old bottle; the ex- 
terior lines have been very skilfully adapted, and the 
result is a beautifully arranged but a lifeless composi- 
tion: something which, if the bull be allowed, may be 
called a lifeless tableau vivant. 

And the execution, of course, follows the conception, 
hever rising above, never falling beneath it. The ori- 
ginal conception was suggested and impelled by learning 
and knowledge, and the execution, from the lady’s face, 
which is the centre of the composition, to the dog at 
her feet and the rushing river in the background, is a 
masterly display of Sir Joshua’s method of painting. 
Lady Betty was probably a pretty woman. But however 
this may be, it was necessary to represent her as a pretty 
woman ; and Sir Joshua knew how to formulate beauty in 
an oval; and in a three-quarter face he knew how to 
define a straight nose with a cast shadow. He knew 
how to touch the small nostril with crimson madder. 
He knew how to make eyes beautiful by accentuating 
the drawing of the lids and the corners of the eyes. 
He knew how to give an eye brilliancy with a spot of 
white. All such experience will be found in this picture ; 
but no deeper or more subtle observation of his sitter did 
Sir Joshua attempt ; Lady Betty's face is Sir Joshua’s 
general conception of what a pretty woman should be ; 
but Lady Betty’s individual prettiness he can have hardly 
seen at all, and with the soul beneath the face it is clear 
that he was unconcerned. The children he saw even 
more hastily, more superficially : that the boy should be 
an aristocrat seems to have been the whole of his inten- 
tion. The little girl looking at the dog is clearly not 
a portrait at all. In this child Sir Joshua has cut a 
knot of some difficulty by the simple introduction of his 
type of goblin child, all eyes and a mouth, like a flying 
bird. The colour arrangement of this picture is very 
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casual ; there is nowhere a passage of colour which 
attracts, which interests. Over Lady Betty’s knees is a 
large chocolate-coloured cloak, a pale red chocolate, a 
colour that is neither rich nor rare. The boy is dressed 
in an ugly crimson. Rarely have Sir Joshua’s fine 
perceptions been more obscured than in this pic- 
ture. Du chic is a phrase in frequent employment 
in the French studios to designate ignorance when it 
disguises itself in affectations of knowledge. To apply 
such a term to Sir Joshua: would be absurd, his know- 
ledge was complete ; and of the vastness of his know- 
ledge this picture is a striking example. But inspiration 
transcends all knowledge, that divine light which comes 
to us we know not whence or how, the sacred words 
suddenly whispered within us, which we do not question, 
which is beyond question. Of such light, of such 
sacred words, there is no trace in this picture. Still, 
if it stood alone, if no other canvas by Sir Joshua 
existed, we should know that it was the work of a man 
of genius ; we should say the ‘‘ man who can say nothing 
so well must have said wonderful things: no one ever 
possessed such execution as that who had not at some 
time or other interesting things to say.” Or perhaps we 
should not have shown so much perspicuity ; we might 
have mistaken Sir Joshua for a Gladstone, a Del Sarto, 
or a Mendelssohn. But the importance of our hypo- 
thetical mistakes is slight. Enough remains of the portrait 
of Miss Frances Crewe to prove that Sir Joshua had things 
of great interest to say, and that he said them—vwell, as 
the great men have always said them, divinely well. 

We propose to speak on another occasion of Lord 
Houghton’s portrait, likewise of the Rembrandts, the 
Turners, the Raeburns, and the many other masterpieces 
now on view in the Academy, 


A DEBATEABLE LAND. 


OWHERE would it seem easier to construct a 
scientific frontier, a line of exact demarcation, 
than in the organic world and between animals and 
plants. In earlier times, indeed, and the trail of the 
idea is not yet cold, life only of a lower order was con- 
ceded to the vegetable kingdom. Anchored in the soil, 
stretching out into the sunlight, and drawing invisible 
nourishment from air and water, plants were regarded 
as showing at the most a rudimentary kind of life, the 
direct result of the benign forces of nature, and different 
in kind from the life of animals. These, for the most 
part, are locomotory and aggressive, hunting a living 
prey or subsisting on a visible food not unlike our own, 
suiting each occasion with its action and so responding 
to the importunities of surrounding things with move- 
ments of defence or of reprisal. Even now, when all 
know that the bodies of animals and plants alike consist 
of protoplasm, the living substance common to the 
whole world of life, the unscientific are perplexed by 
many of the commonplaces of science. They find it 
difficult to conceive that the animal flowers of the reefs 
of tropic seas are of a truth animals like other animals ; 
although, in the case of corals, they make a desperate 
effort to remember that they are animal by calling them 
“insects.” So also they listen with a wonder, akin to 
a horror of the unnatural, as modern physiology tells of 
the vital activity of plants, of leaves that snap when 
they are touched, of reproductive cells that wriggle, of 
rootlets that twist about in the soil seeking the easier 
passage, of the stomata, those little mouths of the 
leaves that open or close according to the needs 
of the plant, of the sensitive plant with tissues that 
may be excited by electricity or narcotized by chloro- 
form, like the muscles and nerves of animals. } 
None the less there are distinctions, clear and intelli- 
gible in the case of the multicellular animals and plants, 
that is to say in the case of nearly all the living things 
that,as they do not require the microscope to reveal their 
presence, come into the consciousness of those who are 
not biologists. In the animals, the cells of which the 
body is composed are typically delicate almost liquid 
bodies, in their own selves formless, but ready to assume 
such shape as the surroundings force upon them. These 
cohere together in a system of which the essential struc- 
tures are an inner tube opening to the exterior by an 
aperture through which solid food is taken, and an outer 
tube or sack which encloses and protects the inner tube. 
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In the more complicated animals a whole system of 
subsidiary tubular formations grow, outwards from the 
inner tube, or inwards from the outer tube, into the space 
between the two, and a set of tissues, some liquid like 
blood, some solid like gristle, permeate the spaces 
between the hollow outgrowths and lend the whole mass 
a definite shape and a solidity not possessed by the 
cellular units. Thus an animal has an appearance of 
compactness and solidity, its main organs being solid or 
hollow outgrowths bulging into the space between the 
two main tubes of which it is composed. The apparent 
exceptions, the branching or plant-like animals, are not 
single individuals, but are colonies of many animals 
produced by budding and remaining in connection one 
with another while each individual retains the familiar 
animal form. 

The cellular units of the plant body are different ; they 

ss a firm cell-wall of a peculiar chemical substance, 
and, while the plant is alive and vigorous, each cell-wall 
is puffed out into a definite shape by the tension of fluid 
within it. A flower, to take an example, droops when 
lack of water has caused the withdrawal of fluid from 
within the cells : it becomes erect again if water be sup- 
plied to it before decay has set in. From this inherent 
difference in their cells, plants would be able to assume 
adifferent form from that of animals. For the‘cells, owing 
to their rigidity, can grow out in lines and sheets, that, 
starting from some solid base, can raise themselves into 
the air. But another cause necessitates a branching 
and laminar structure. The green colour, characteristic 
of all the multicellular plants except the degraded fungi, 
is the visible token of the presence of a peculiar sub- 
stance by means of which the plant manufactures an 
important part of its food. The raw materials for this 
process are water and the carbonic acid from the air ; 
the energy is supplied by sunlight. To obtain these a 
great extension of surface is needed, and so in its growth 
the plant spreads out in diverging sheets and bands. 

In the vast world of single-celled organisms, a world 
at its upper limit visible to the unaided eyesight, at its 
lower limit eluding complete observation even under the 
highest powers of the microscope, animals and plants 
approach each other on a debateable land. The charac- 
teristic distinction of the method of growth is lust. For 
the bodies are themselves single cellular units or, at 
the most, a few single units in temporary colonial 
union. The shape of the cells does not aid us in 
distinguishing, for very few unicellular organisms 
are devoid of definite shape given by a definite cell- 
wall. There is gone, also, the familiar distinction that 
plants, for the most part, are rooted to a spot, while 
animals are locomotory. For most unicellular beings 
move about actively ; some, accepted by all as plants, 
lashing themselves through the water by motile whips, 
or smoothly gliding along, driven by transparent threads 
of protoplasm ; others, again, like the bell-animalcule, 
indubitably are animals, yet pass the greater part of 
their lives anchored by a stalk. Still, even into this con- 
fusing assemblage the dividing line of the organic world 
stretches some way. Many of the small organisms have 
their cell-wall composed of the chemical material 
characteristic of the cell-walls of higher plants: their 
bodies are tinged with the familiar green colour of 
plants. Given the presence of a few simple inorganic 
salts, such as are found nearly always in rain water, and 
exposure to light, they will grow and multiply, living on 
the salts and air dissolved in the water. These are 
plants: they people the surface of the oceans and of 
lakes, and they form a first link in the chain by which 
the food-supply of the living world is built up from inor- 
ganic material. Others, again, have no cell-wall, or a 
cell-wall composed of a horny substance quite different 
in its chemical composition from the walls of plant-cells. 
They have no green colour, and live, not upon inorganic 
material, but on other small living organisms that they 
engulf bodily in their own protoplasm, and digest by 
pouring around them fluids like those formed in our own 
alimentary canals. These are animals, and, like all 
animals, are dependent upon the vegetable kingdom, 
being unable to build up food from the inorganic 
world. 

But what is to be said of a number of forms that share 
some characteristics of either kingdom and that are 
accepted or rejected according to the fancy of individual 
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zoologists or botanists? For such as these Haeckel, 
desiring to schedule the whole living world as if he were 
an assessor of taxes for the mitroscopic, created a new 
designation and called them Proftista, primitive beings. 
Some of these are called Flagellata, from the whip-like 
hair by which they drive themselves through the water. 
They have the green colour of plants, and are able to 
live upon inorganic substances; but they are equally 
ready to engulf other organisms and so to live like 
animals. Others, like the slime-fungi, creep over moist 
surfaces or decaying vegetation, shapeless and horrible, 
devouring animal or plant, whatever comes in their way. 
Yet at times the amorphic mass segregates into lumps 
surrounded by the characteristic material of plant cell- 
walls, and produces therein spores like those of plants. 
Among bacteria, again, the cell-wall has been shown in 
many cases to be of the plant material. Some of them 
have green colouring, and these and even some others 
multiply with nothing but inorganic nutriment. Others 
again, like animals, feed only on what is living or what 
has been alive. 
Although it seems unnecessary with Haeckel to 
attempt to draw two impossible lines, one separating 
lants, the other animals from a lower neutral region, it 
is necessary to recognize the existence of such a neutral 
region. In this region the cleavage line between 
animals and plants fades away, and leaves ample room 
for speculations as to a common origin of the whole 
organic world. 


MR. BRIDGES’ ‘*EROS AND PSYCHE.” 


Ar™= an interval of nine years Mr. Bridges’ ‘‘ Eros 

and Psyche” appears in a second edition. If he 
had adapted a classical tale to modern uses, or preached 
a doctrine, or brandied his delicate wine with strong 
waters of the imagination, he might have snatched a 
hasty popularity. He has been content to follow the 
beautiful story of Apuleius, refining it, where that 
seemed desirable, in the direction of Hellenism rather 
than of modern sentiment. It is a tale which should be 
dealt with lightly by the imagination and also by the 
understanding ; some of its situations suggest a passion- 
ate treatment, but being essentially a fairy tale, to 
insist strongly upon the element of passion is to do 
injury to its true character. And none the less it is 
wronged by the grave interpreter who, not satisfied with 
its elusive suggestions, would read a system of moral 
doctrine into the myth. ‘‘ The sisters, therefore, signify 
those two powers of the irrational part of the soul, 
anger and desire, the latter of which powers is well 
defined by the Pythagoreans to be a certain impulse 
and appetite of the soul, in order to be filled with some- 
thing or to enjoy something present, or to be disposed 
according to some sensitive energy ; just as reason or 
the rational part of the soul is signified by Psyche.” 
These are the words of the neo-Platonical Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, not of Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, and such in- 
terpretations are as easy as lying, but are much less 
interesting. The two sisters are in truth the naughty 
sisters of a fairy tale—Cinderella and other heroines 
suffered from the like—and Psyche is the good and 
beautiful youngest sister, whom even the ants and the 
thornbush and the eagle must love and serve. And for 
our comfort we may believe that there is a finer wisdom 
in becoming a child—at least for the occasion—than in 
becoming a neo-Platonist. 

The story of Eros and Psyche has had a distinguished 
career since the old woman of ‘‘ The Golden Ass” 
recited it. Its highest honour is not that our Eliza- 
bethan poets in narrative and in drama made it their 
own, nor that Mrs. Henry Tighe spun pseudo-Spenserian 
fancies and moralizings around it, nor even that La 
Fontaine felt its grace; its highest honour is that two 
of the most eminent poets of modern times in tragedy 
and comedy—Corneille and Moliére—collaborated in 
that Tragédie-Ballet of ‘‘ Psyché” which was presented 
before the King in the grande salle des machines of the 
Tuileries in the year 1671. For our own generation of 
English readers the tale has been thrice told—in prose 
by Mr. Pater, in heroic verse and with romantic de- 
velopments by Mr. William Morris, and with what our 
critical predecessors might have described as an elegant 
concinnity in this poem of Mr. Robert Bridges. ‘‘ The 
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author,” said Mr. Bridges, ‘‘ has never read any English 
version of the story.” One cannot regret that he 
allowed seventeen years to pass without making ac- 
uaintance with the first volume of ‘‘The Earthly 
aradise,” for perhaps he might have imagined the tale 
less lucidly and purely had his fancy been irritated by a 
recollection of Mr. Morris’s brilliant arabesques of 
imagery and sentiment. Mr. Morris’s gentlemen and 
mariners of Norway in their elder years had abundance 
—perhaps super-abundance—of leisure time, and it was 
the month of May when they listened to the tale from 
Apuleius, borne on the wind, 
‘* E’en as the feathery seed 
Is borne across the sea to help the need 
Of barren isles,” 
and like the seed putting forth festoons of leaves and 
blossoms. We cannot better explain the difference of 
treatment in the two versions than by putting side by 
side two passages which describe the same incident. It 
is the approach of the wandering Psyche to the temple of 
Ceres. This, only a fragment from the passage, is Mr. 
Morris’s manner of diffuse, yet not squandered, beauty : 
‘** Now, midst her wanderings, on a hot noontide, 
Psyche passed down a road, where, on each side 
The yellow cornfields lay, although as yet 
Unto the stalks no sickle had been set ; 
The lark sung over them, the butterfly 
Flickered from ear to ear distractedly, 
The kestrel hung above, the weasel peered 
From out the wheat-stalks on her unafeard, 
Along the road the trembling poppies shed 
On the burnt grass their crumpled leaves and red ”"— 
and so for a page and a half Psyche, who at that moment 
cared little for lark or kestrel, is kept waiting on her 
way. And here is Mr. Bridges’ manner : 
‘* Till, climb’d one evening on a rocky steep 
Above the plain of Cisamos, that lay, 
Robb’d of its golden harvest, in the deep 
Mountainous shadow of the dying day, 
She saw a temple, whose tall columns fair 
Recall’d her home ; and ‘O if thou be there, 
My love,’ she cried, ‘fly not again away.’ 


Swiftly she ran, and entering the door 
She stood alone within an empty fane 
Of great Demeter.” 
Yes—doubtless she ran swiftly, and never bathed her 
body, as Mr. Morris supposes (though in his verse she 
bathes most gracefully) before she made for the fane 
where lay her hope. 
So careful a workman as Mr. Bridges could not reprint 
a poem of 1885 without some revision. The twelve 
‘‘ measures ” of the former edition are now named after 
the months of a year which begins with March ; and the 
first and second measures have been considerably altered, 
without being extended. The changes are delicately 
manipulated, enabling the verse without being over- 
loaded, to carry a fuller or finer gift of beauty. The 
conception of Eros (see i. 18, 19) is ennobled. Occasion- 
ally an entirely new stanza replaces an inferior one of the 
earlier text. The following, for example, which describes 
Psyche left upon the mountain height for Death—or 
Love—to find, while her kinsfolk and attendants descend 
the slope, is now first printed : 
** And now the sun was sunk ; only the peak 
Flash’d like a jewel in the deepening blue : 
And from the shade beneath none dared to speak, 
But all look’d up, where glorified anew 
Psyche sat islanded in living day. 
Breathless they watcht her, till the last red ray 
Fled from her lifted arm that waved adieu.” 
The virgin tribe who accompany Psyche to her mountain 
solitude are now wreathed with ‘‘ dittany,” and Psyche 
herself, instead of a chaplet of ‘‘ the white Cydonian 
rose,” wears upon her head ‘‘ the white Quince-blossom.” 
Mr. Bridges’ stanza is a form which, as he observes, 
has been neglected; but the same arrangement of 
rhymes—the same ‘‘ proportion by situation ” as Putten- 
ham names it—in a seven-line stanza of shorter verses will 
be found in Akenside (Odes 1, 3), in Scott of Amwell, 
and in Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ groves and Answer” and 
‘The Runaway Slave.” e stanza has a_ merit 
which Puttenham dwells on—that of being well bound 
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THE REPUBLIC VIRTUOUS. 


hes is sincerely to be hoped that the recent election of 

the Socialist candidate, Gérault-Richard, as deputy 
of the Seine for the thirteenth arrondissement of Paris, 
will not discourage the French Government from the 
course which it has been pursuing for some months past. 
For there is every evidence that the Republic, after 
twenty-four years of a policy of compromise, at last feels 
herself strong enough to abandon this policy, and, 
becoming virtuous herself, to enforce virtue on her 
subjects. The signal for this new departure was given 
in the autumn of last year, when M. Dupuy issued 
the order that the barbarous sport of bull-fighting should 
be stopped in the South of France. For years, as was 
weil known, the Governmeat had most unwillingly 
tolerated this sport, but the aficionados consoled them- 
selves for any prospect of prohibition with the reflec- 
tion that the Ministers would never dare to alienate 
a large number of Republican votes by a direct inter- 
ference with this most popular pastime. Their surprise 
and dismay when M. Dupuy not only dared to, but 
did, announce his intention of enforcing obedience to 
his order, if necessary by military force, have only been 
equalled by the surprise and dismay of the various able 
editors of Paris, who at this moment are awaiting trial 
on the charge of blackmailing and extortion in Mazas. 
prison. For years the practices of these gentlemen had 
been matter of public knowledge, nor was it a mystery 
to any one how the proprietors of papers enjoying no 
circulation whatever, allowance being made for the 
doles from the Secret Funds, could lead lives of noisy 
affluence. It was a matter of general opinion that, 
though aware of their practices, the Government did 
not dare to raise up enemies against itself amongst its 
own supporters by taking any repressive action, and 
this opinion was confirmed by the impunity of the 
numerous journalists who for years had traded on 
the difficulties of the Panama Company, drawing huge 
annuities from the promoters of this enterprise in 
payment for their support and in reward for their 
silence. More positive blackmailing by the press had 
never been practised, nor ever on so gigantic a scale, 
but, though fully exposed during the inquiry into the 
Panama frauds, not a single journalist was proceeded 
against either criminally or in civil suit. It was under- 
stood that the Government did not dare to attack the 
press, and this opinion, which was shared by the persons 
interested, encouraged them to pursue those pleasant if 
tortuous paths which have led at least the most unscru- 
pulous amongst them into Mazas gaol, now that the 
Government is strong enough both to dare and to do. 
The recall of M. Lanessan, the Homais of Indo-China, 
is another proof that a sound and good resolution 
has at last heen taken, and nothing but the feeling of 
absolute security which is derived from superior 
strength could have confirmed a decision, which, how- 
ever undubitably virtuous, might entail serious political 
dangers. For it is well known that M. Lanessan is 
a well-armed man, that his dossiers are numerous and 
full,"and that a more dangerous enemy could hardly 
have been provoked. However, provoked he has been, 
and not he alone, for the inquiry which has just com- 
menced into the affairs of the South of France Railway 
Company involves attacks on many political men, 
and promises a scandal not inferior in magnitude to 
that resulting from the Panama inquiry. To institute 
such an inquiry, with a full knowledge of all the dangers. 
with which it is fraught not only to the offenders but to 
the Republic herself, is an act of great courage on the 
part of the Government, and the most self-denying of 
ordinances. The Panama revelations disgusted not a 
few with Republican institutions, for none but Repub- 
licans and not one of the party in Opposition to the 
Republic were implicated in the exposure of jobbery 
that then took place, and it is already understood that 
in this new exposure only Republican deputies will be 
assailed. There is every danger that the result of this 
exposure will be to confirm many of the provincial elec- 
tors in the opinion to which the Panama revelations gave 
rise, that political integrity and even common honesty 
are not to be looked for in a Republican candidate, and 
that however distasteful the general policy of either the 
Right or the Extreme Left may be, no members of either 
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of these parties have ever been convicted of jobbery and 
yenality, and therefore the interests of the community 
can be more safely entrusted to them. This danger 
is, of course, well known to the Government, which 

pears to have weighed all the consequences: for its 
action in the matter has been slow and deliberate, and 
its decision to face the consequences in an enthusiasm 
for virtue can only be explained by a feeling of absolute 
security. The same sentiment manifested itself again, 
in no ordinary degree, in its action in giving a free hand 
to the Minister of War with regard to the scandal the 
dénouement of which was the dismal ceremony which 
took place on Saturday morning last at the Ecole Mili- 
taire. An incredible amount of influence was brought 
to bear on the Government to cause the sordid story of 
Captain Dreyfus’s treachery to be hushed up. General 
Mercier was attacked on every side in the press with a 
vigour which showed that no money had been spared 
to compass the desired end. Every string was played 
upon by those who were interested in veiling this felony: 

triotism, the honour of the army, the wide interests 
of Captain Dreyfus’s co-religionists. Corruption was 
attempted, and intimidation was practised. All these 
attempts failed, and that they failed is only another 
proof that the Republic, if not altogether virtuous as 
yet nor entirely reformed, has at least the desire to 
become so and feels herself strong enough to carry out 
her resolution in spite of all opposition. It would seem, 
therefore, or at least it may be hoped, that the latest 
Paris election is not, as some have averred, a protest 
against the Republic’s present virtues, but a revenge for 
past vices which, as Goethe has said, waits on every 
fault. It may also be explained as a purely local mani- 
festation of the decided unpopularity of M. Casimir- 
Perier. 


A CHANCE FOR COMPOSERS. 


I? is correct, we suppose, and not libellous, we trust, 
to describe the English as a sporting folk ; and of 
late, it must be confessed, they have carried their pro- 
clivity into strange places. Not so long since, at the 
instance, we believe, of an anti-gambling editor, there 
were polls taken to decide whether Shakespeare or Mr. 
Lewis Morris, Cervantes or Mr. Rider Haggard, was 
the greater artist ; and, since we cannot think that the 
dullest of the voters would transfer his faith if his man 
happened to get the second place, it would seem that 
the interest shown in the result of the voting was purely 
a sporting one. The British public, in fact, was only 
anxious to know who came in first, and by how many 
heads: it mattered little to them whether Shakespeare or 
Mr. Lewis Morris was the better man. In a crude way 
the artist as Ladas dates back to Handel’s day, when 
the backers of Cuzzoni and Faustina would draw sword 
and spill their blood in the pit of the opera to settle 
which of the twain was the finer singer. But there was 
no anti-gambling editor, and no betting; and these 
bloody conflicts, however exciting, were not sport in the 
modern sense of the word. A specimen of the genuine 
thing is about to be provided by the generosity of 
Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners. 

They offer a prize of £100 and 5 per cent of the net 
receipts for the best opera written by a British subject. 
“‘The opera,” we learn, is ‘‘ to play about one and a half 
hours; the libretto to contain not more than five and 
not less than four characters; if four characters, the 
Voices to be soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass ; if five 
characters, the fifth to be a baritone; no chorus; if 
possible, the more important parts to be for soprano and 
bass ; the action of the opera to take place in a room or 
garden, &c. ‘ Philémon et Baucis’ and the garden act 
in ‘Faust’ are suggested as examples ; composers to 
send in their works under a nom de plume: the nom de 
plume of the successful competitor will be advertised in 
the London, papers of 15 May, 1895: the winner then 
to communicate his real name and address ; the success- 
ful opera to be first performed in a London theatre 
towards the end of May 1895, when the name of the 
composer will be announced and the prize presented.” 
Here be conditions enough, surely! What flower of art 


will grow in so strait a mould? We do not doubt that 
Madame Moody and her husband mean well, that they 
fondly see themselves as a double Diogenes seeking 
“fa man” (of musical genius), and they have secured for 
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modern triplex lantern those radiant luminaries, Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, Mr. F. Corder, and Mr. Cowen, who 
‘*have kindly consented to adjudicate upon the work 
sent in.” But to the British public the competition is 
sport, though it suffers from a grave disadvantage, in 
that the running is not seen. Our sympathies, we must 
own, are with the British public rather than with 
Madame Moody and Mr. Manners. We cannot see 
that any gain will come to British music through the 
competition—we know too well what inevitably happens, 
in this country. Madame Moody may make an excellent 
Sonzogno, but we are not sure that an English Mascagni 
will be an unmitigated blessing, and we are even more 
uncertain that he can be unearthed by this means. 
Young men, if their instincts be commercial, dream, not 
of hundreds but, at the very lowest, of thousands of 
pounds. If they are ambitious of artistic reputation 
they put into their work all that ingenuity, energy, 
enthusiasm, perhaps genius, can devise, and—forget 
the adjudicators. But the astute experienced old hand 
knows the value of one hundred pounds and never forgets 
the adjudicators : he deliberately writes for their long ears, 
and of course carries off the prize. We do not think that 
many, if any, works of art will be written for this competi- 
tion ; we are assured that none will be successful. But we 
share the British public’s interest in a novel sport. 

On that very account we should like to see fairplay. 
Madame Moody’s idea is to encourage the younger men 
to whom one hundred pounds should be one hundred 
pounds ; and we hope it is not entirely useless to appeal 
to the ‘‘established men” to give their younger brethren a 
chance: we appeal to Dr. Sawyer, of Brighton, in par- 
ticular, to spare us this once. Further, we venture to 
question whether the three adjudicators are precisely the 
men whose verdict may be confidently accepted by the 
British public. Do they, to begin with, know a good 
acting libretto when they see it? Well, Mr. Joseph 
Bennett is musical critic of the Daily Telegraph, some- 
thing undefined on the Musical Times, and author of 
many librettos. A brief reference to the back numbers 
of the two papers mentioned will show to what sur- 
prising extent he has condemned good librettos and 
praised bad ones. The category in which his own should 
be placed may be indicated by this quotation from ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem.” The angel descends, ‘‘ he light emitting,” and 

** Darkness flies on wings of terror 

While the silly sheep, in error, 

Rise to crop the dewy yield.” 
Mr. Cowen has uniformly selected ineffective ‘‘ books” 
for his own operas, and some of Mr. Corder’s recent 
utterances conclusively prove that he has not the 
faintest notion of the true function of the libretto. In 
music he is a hopelessly academic, and has lately in- 
formed the world that ‘‘ Tristan” is not well orches- 
trated. Mr. Cowen, again, is merely an esteemed 
manufacturer of drawing-room ballads. Mr. Bennett's 
own criticisms witness that he understands no music 
more modern in sentiment and structure than Mendels- 
sohn’s. In short, then, without implying the slightest 
conscious unfairness, we do not hesitate to assert that 
with these three gentlemen as judges there is no chance 
of the game being fairly conducted. 

We have waited to hear this note of protest sounded 
by some of the journals whose special office it is 
to look after the interests of musicians. Since they 
have failed in their duty, it remained for us to do 
ours; and we trust that Madame Moody and Mr. 
Manners will see the force of the objection we have 
raised, and select adjudicators who may be expected to 
arrive at a fair decision.. Then will it be possible for us 
all to attend that ‘“‘ London theatre towards the end of 
May,” and if the merits of the successful opera do not 


allow us to hail the victor as a mighty genius, we can, 


at any rate, with perfect sincerity, greet him with all 
the applause due to the composer as Ladas. 


TWO NEW PLAYS.* 


S hy truth about Mr. James’s play is no worse than 
that it is out of fashion. Any dramatically disposed 
young gentleman who, cultivating sentiment on a little 
* «Guy Domville” : a play in three acts. By Henry James. St. James's 
tHucband a new and original play of modern life. By 
Oscar Wilde. Haymarket Theatre, 3 January 1895. 
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alcohol, and gaining an insight to the mysteries of the 
eternal feminine by a couple of squalid intrigues, mean- 
while keeps well aloof from art and philosophy, and 
thus preserves his innocence of the higher life of the 
senses and of the intellect, can patch up a play to- 
morrow which will pass as real drama with the gentle- 
men who deny that distinction to the work of Mr. Henry 
James. No doubt, if the literary world were as com- 
pletely dominated by the admirers of Mr. Rider Haggard 
as the dramatic world is by their first cousins, we should 
be told that Mr. James cannot write a novel. That is 
not criticism: it is a mere begging of the question. 
There is no reason why life as we find it in Mr. James’s 
novels—life, that is, in which passion is subordinate to 
intellect and to fastidious artistic taste—should not be 
represented on the stage. If it is real to Mr. James, it 
must be real to others ; and why should not these others 
have their drama instead of being banished from the 
theatre (to the theatre’s great loss) by the monotony and 
vulgarity of drama in which passion is everything, intel- 
lect nothing, and art only brought in by the incidental 
outrages upon it. As it happens, I am not myself in 
Mr. James’s camp: in all the life that has energy enough 
to be interesting to me, subjective volition, passion, will, 
make intellect the merest tool. But there is in the 
centre of that cyclone a certain calm spot where culti- 
vated ladies and gentlemen live on independent incomes 
or by pleasant artistic occupations. It is there that Mr. 
James’s art touches life, selecting whatever is graceful, 
exquisite, or dignified in its serenity. It is not life as 
imagined by the pit or gallery, or even by the stalls: it 
is, let us say, the ideal of the balcony; but that is no 
reason why the pit and gallery should excommunicate 
it on the ground that it has no blood and entrails in it, 
and have its sentence formulated for it by the fiercely 
ambitious and wilful professional man in the stalls. 
The whole case against its adequacy really rests on its 
violation of the cardinal stage convention that love is 
the most irresistible of all the passions. Since most 
people go to the theatre to escape from reality, this con- 
vention is naturally dear to a world in which love, all 

werful in the secret, unreal, day-dreaming life of the 


imagination, is in the real active life the abject slave of 
every trifling habit, prejudice, and cowardice, easily stifled 
by shyness, class feeling, and pecuniary prudence, or 
diverted from what is theatrically assumed to be its hur- 
ricane course by such obstacles as a thick ankle, a cockney 


accent, or an unfashionable hat. In the face of this, is 
it good sense to accuse Mr. Henry James of a want of 
gtip of the realities of life because he gives us a hero 
who sacrifices his love to a strong and noble vocation 
for the Church? And yet when some unmannerly play- 
goer, untouched by either love or religion, chooses to 
send a derisive howl from the gallery at such a situation, 
we are to sorrowfully admit, if you please, that Mr. 
James is no dramatist, on the general ground that “‘ the 
drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” Pray which 
of its patrons ?—the cultivated majority who, like myself 
and all the ablest of my colleagues, applauded Mr. 
James on Saturday, or the handful of rowdies who 
brawled at him? It is the business of the dramatic 
critic to educate these dunces, not to echo them. 
Admitting, then, that Mr. James’s dramatic author- 
ship is valid, and that his plays are du thédtre when the 
right people are in the theatre, what are the qualities 
and faults of ‘‘Guy Domville”? First among the 
qualities, arare charm of speech. Line after line comes 
with such a delicate turn and fall that I unhesitatingly 
challenge any of our popular dramatists to write a scene 
in verse with half the beauty of Mr. James’s prose. I 
am not now speaking of the verbal fitness, which is a 
matter of careful workmanship merely. I am speak- 
ing of the delicate inflexions of feeling conveyed by the 
cadences of the line, inflexions and cadences which, 
after so long a course of the ordinary theatrical splashes 
and daubs of passion and emphasis, are as grateful to 
my ear as the music of Mozart’s “‘ Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail” would be after a year of ‘‘ Ernani” and ‘‘ Il Tro- 
vatore.” Second, ‘‘Guy Domville” is a story, and not 
a mere situation hung out on a gallows of plot. And it 
is a story of fine sentiment and delicate manners, with 
an entirely worthy andtouching ending. Third, it relies 
on the performers, not for the brute force of their per- 
sonalities and popularities, but for their finest accom- 
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plishments in grace of manner, delicacy of diction, and 
dignity of style. It is pleasant to be able to add that 
this reliance, rash as it undeniably is in these days, was 
not disappointed. Mr. Alexander, having been treated 
little better than a tailor’s dummy by Mr. Wilde, Mr. 
Pinero, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones successively, found 
himself treated as an artist by Mr. James, and repaid 
the compliment, not only, as his manager, by charm- 
ing eighteenth-century stage setting of the piece, but, 
as actor, by his fine execution of the principal part, 
which he touched with great skill and judgment. Miss 
Marion Terry, as Mrs. Peveril, was altogether charm- 
ing, every movement, every tone, harmonized perfectly 
with the dainty grace and feeling of her lines. In fact, 
had the second act been equal to the first and third, and 
the acting as fine throughout as in the scenes between 
Mr. Alexander and Miss Terry (in which, by the way, 
they were well supported by Mr. Waring), the result 
would have been less doubtful. It will be a deplorable 
misfortune if ‘‘ Guy Domville” does not hold the stage 
long enough to justify Mr. Alexander’s enterprise in 
producing it. 

Unfortunately, the second act dissolved the charm 
rather badly ; and what was more, the actors felt it. The 
Falstaffian make-up of Mrs. Saker, and the senseless 
drunken scene, which Mr. Alexander played with the 
sobriety of desperation, made fuss instead of drama; 
and the dialogue, except for a brief and very pretty 
episode in which Miss Millard and Mr. Esmond took 
part, fell off into mere rococo. Little of this act can be 
remembered with pleasure except Miss Millard’s 
‘* Forgive me a little,” and a few cognate scraps of 
dialogue. It had better have been left out, and the 
wanderings of the prodigal taken for granted. And, to 
weight it still further, it contained a great deal of the 
gentleman who played Lord Devenish, and played him 
just as he might have played an elderly marquis in a 
comic opera, grimacing over a snuff-box, and withering 
all sense and music out of Mr. James’s lines with a dic- 
tion which I forbear to describe. He was very largely 
responsible for the irritation which subsequently vented 
itself on the author ; and I am far from sure that I ought 
not to borrow a weapon from the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and go to the extreme length of naming 
him. 

‘‘Guy Domville” is preceded by a farce (called in the 
bill a comedy) by Julian Field, entitled ‘‘ Too Happy by 
Half.” It is deftly turned out from old and seasoned 
materials, and is capital fun for the audience and for 
Mr. Esmond and Miss Millard. Miss Millard is not 
yet quite experienced enough to do very easy work quite 
well: she is the least bit crude occasionally. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new play at the Haymarket is a 
dangerous subject, because he has the property of 
making his critics dull. They laugh angrily at his 
epigrams, like a child who is coaxed into being amused | 
in the very act of setting up a yell of rage and agony. 
They protest that the trick is obvious, and that such 
epigrams can be turned out by the score by any one 
lightminded enough to condescend to such frivolity. As 
far as I can ascertain, I am the only person in London 
who cannot sit down and write an Oscar Wilde play at 
will. The fact that his plays, though apparently 
lucrative, remain unique under these circumstances, 
says much for the self-denial of our scribes. Ina certain 
sense Mr. Wilde is to me our only thorough playwright. 
He plays with everything : with wit, with philosophy, 
with drama, with actors and audience, with the whole 
theatre. -Such a feat scandalizes the Englishman, who 
can no more play with wit and philosophy than he can 
with a football or a cricket bat. He works at both, and 
has the consolation, if he cannot make people laugh, of 
being the best cricketer and footballer in the world. 
Now it is the mark of the artist that he will not work. 
Just as people with social ambitions will practise the 
meanest economies in order to live expensively ; so the 
artist will starve his way through incredible toil and 
discouragement sooner than go and earn a week’s honest 
wages. Mr. Wilde, an arch-artist, is so colossally lazy 
that he trifles even with the work by which an artist 
escapes work. He distils the very quintessence, and 
gets as product plays which are so unapproach- 
ably playful that they are the delight of every play- 
goer with twopenn’orth of brains. The English critic, 
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always protesting that the drama should not be didactic, 
and yet always complaining if the dramatist does not 
find sermons in stones and good in everything, will be 
conscious of a subtle and pervading levity in ‘‘ An Ideal 
Husband.” All the literary dignity of the play, all the 
imperturbable good sense and good manners with which 
Mr. Wilde makes his wit pleasant to his comparatively 
stupid audience, cannot quite overcome the fact that 
Ireland is of all countries the most foreign to England, 
and that to the Irishman (and Mr. Wilde is almost as 
acutely Irish an Irishman as the Iron Duke of Welling- 
ton) there is nothing in the world quite so exquisitely 
comic as an Englishman’s seriousness. It becomes 
tragic, perhaps, when the Englishman acts on it ; but 
that occurs too seldom to be taken into account, a fact 
which intensifies the humour of the situation, the total 
result being the Englishman utterly unconscious of his 
real self, Mr. Wilde keenly observant of it and playing 
on the self-unconsciousness with irresistible humour, 
and finally, of course, the Englishman annoyed with him- 
self for being amused at his own expense, and for being 
unable to convict Mr. Wilde of what seems an obvious 
misunderstanding of human nature. He is shocked, too, at 
the danger to the foundations of society when seriousness 
is publicly laughed at. And to complete the oddity of 
the situation, Mr. Wilde, touching what he himself 
reverences, is absolutely the most sentimental dramatist 
of the day. 

It is useless to describe a play which has no thesis : 
which is, in the purest integrity, a play and nothing less. 
The six worst epigrams are mere alms handed with a 
kind smile to the average suburban playgoer ; the three 
best remain secrets between Mr. Wilde and a few choice 
spirits. The modern note is struck in Sir Robert Chil- 
tern’s assertion of the individuality and courage of his 
wrongdoing as against the mechanical idealism of his 
stupidly good wife, and in his bitter criticism of a love 
that is only the reward of merit. It is from the philo- 
sophy on which this scene is based that the most preg- 
nant epigrams in the play have been condensed. Indeed, 
this is the only philosophy that ever has produced 
epigrams. In contriving the stage expedients by which 
the action of the piece is kept going, Mr. Wilde has 
been once or twice a little too careless of stage illusion : 
for example, why on earth should Mrs. Cheveley, hiding 
in Lord Goring’s room, knock down a chair? That is 
my sole criticism. 

The performance is very amusing. The audience 
laughs conscientiously: each person comes to the 
theatre prepared, like a special artist, with the back- 
ground of a laugh ready sketched in on his or her fea- 
tures. Some of the performers labour intensely at being 
epigrammatic. I am sure Miss Vane Featherstone and 
Miss Forsyth could play Lady Macbeth and Medea with 
less effort than Lady Basildon and Mrs. Marchmont, who 
have nothing to do but sit-en a sofa and be politely silly 
for ten minutes. There is no doubt that these glimpses 
of expensive receptions in Park Lane, with the servants 
announcing titles ad libitum, are enormously attractive 
to social outsiders (say ninety-nine hundredths of us) ; 
but the stage reproduction is not convincing : everybody 
has an outrageous air of being at a party ; of not being 
used to it; and, worst of all, of enjoying themselves 
immensely. Mr. Charles Hawtrey has the best of the 
fun among the principals. As every one’s guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, he has moments in which he is, I 
think, intended to be deep, strong, and tender. These 
moments, to say the least, do not quite come off; but 
his lighter serious episodes are excellent, and his drollery 
conquers without effort. When Miss Neilson sits still 
and lets her gifts of beauty and grace be eloquent for 
her, she is highly satisfying ; but I cannot say the same 
for the passages in which she has to take the stage her- 
self and try to act. She becomes merely artificial and 
superficially imitative. Miss Fanny Brough makes Lady 
Markby, an eminently possible person, quite impossible ; 
and Miss Maude Millet, playing very well indeed as Mabel 
Chiltern, nevertheless occasionally spoils a word by cer- 
tain vowel sounds which are only permissible to actresses 
of the second rank. As an adventuress who, like the 
real and unlike the stage adventuress, is not in love 
with any one, and is simply selfish, dishonest, and third 
rate, Miss Florence West is kinetoscopically realistic. 
The portrait is true to nature; but it has no artistic 
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character: Miss West has not the art of being agre2- 
ably disagreeable. Mr. Brookfield, a great artist in 
small things, makes the valet in the third act one of 
the heroes of the performance. And Mr. Waller is 
handsome and dignified as the ideal husband, a part 
easily within his means. His management could not 
have been more auspiciously inaugurated. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


ACCORDING to the Board of Trade returns for the 
past year, the value of the imports amounted to a 
little over 408} millions, being an increase compared 
with the year before of rather more than 3 millions, or 
not far short of 1 per cent. The value of the exports 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures was 
rather more than 216, millions, being a decrease of 
%1,900,000, or rather less than 1 per cent. In the 
foreign trade, therefore, there is as yet no perceptible 
recovery. But it should be, borne in mind that prices 
are exceptionally low just now, and that much of the 
falling off in the exports, therefore, is due to the 
decrease in value ; that in fact a larger quantity has 
been exported and imported in spite of smaller value. 
This is especially the case in the imports, which are 
very largely food and raw material. There is a very 
large increase in quantity, for example, in raw cotton, 
although there is a still larger falling off in value, and it 
is pretty much the same in regard to wheat. The low 
prices are mainly due to extreme depression in North 
and South America, in Australasia, and in India. During 
the first three quarters of the year there was a very great 
decline in the exports of British and Irish goods to the 
United States ; there was a considerable decline like- 
wise in the exports to Australia ; and there was a falling 
off in Brazil also, owing to the civil war, But early in 
the year the exports to India were satisfactory, and there 
was a marked increase in the exports to the Continent. 
In the later part of the year the Far East and the Continent 
have not been buying on the same large scale ; but there 
has, on the other hand, been a satisfactory increase 
in the demand for the United States since the passing of 
the Tariff Act. The principal facts, therefore, concern-- 
ing our foreign trade are that the quantity of business 
done during the past year was larger than ever, but that 
less money was received by this country from its foreign 
customers because of the low prices, and that at the 
same time this country bought from the rest of the 
world very much larger quantities at but a small increase 
in the money outlay. Upon the whole, then, the pros-- 
pect is by no means unsatisfactory if we confine our 
attention to the United Kingdom. But if we look abroad 
to the countries which send goods to us, there is no 
doubt that the condition of nfany of them is very critical, 
especially the newer countries like the United States, 
Argentina, and Australia. The exceedingly low prices 
are causing heavy losses to farmers and others, and are 
making it extremely difficult for those countries to sup- 
port the burden of their foreign debts. Unfortunately, 
there is not much probability of any material rise in 
prices until the currency crisis in the United States comes 
to an end, and the banking system in Australasia is im-- 
proved. 


As was to be expected, because of the exceedingly low 
rates of interest and discount all through the past year, 
the dividends being paid by the London joint stock banks- 
are not very satisfactory. For the whole year the 
London and Westminster declares 9 per cent against 
12 per cent for 1893, the Union against 10, the 
Joint Stock 9 against 10, the City 8 against 10, 
the South Western 10 against 10, the Consolidated 
8} against 9, the National Discount Company 11 against 
12, and the Union Discount Company 9g against 9. 
Thus of six banks and two Discount Companies 
only two, or 25 per cent, are able to distribute the same 
rate of dividend as for 1893, while six, or 75 per cent, 
have had to reduce their dividends. The country banks 
have been able to obtain a better return for their money 
than the London banks, because the competition is not 
so great and the trading classes proper as well as the 
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agricultural classes are governed by custom rather than 
tby keen competition. In London, where the country 
thanks, the Scotch and Irish banks, the Anglo-foreign 
and Colonial banks, and even foreign banks all compete, 
it is not possible to regulate business by established 
custom. There does not seem much probability of such 
a rise in rates in the early future as will enable the banks 
to earn large dividends in the six months just begun. 
Still, there is more confidence ; business is very slowly 
but steadily reviving, and speculation has already sprung 


up. 


While money is so abundant in London that people 
are able to borrow for a week at the rate of 5s. per £100 
per annum, and where the discount rate for three months 
bank bills is under }? per cent, there is a very active 
demand for Paris. ith the exception of sovereigns, 
which have gone into the Bank of England, all the gold 
arriving in London for some months past has been sent 
away, chiefly to Paris, and the demand is likely to 
continue for some time. The explanation mainly is that 
there is a very active speculation in Paris, which has 
been growing for a long time past, and which, therefore, 
is causing a very strong demand for loans. Here in 


London the Stock Exchange is able to borrow on really 
good security at less than 2 per cent (very often at no 
more than 14 per cent), while in Paris for some time 
past the rate paid for loans on the best security has been 
very close up to 4 per cent, and sometimes over. And 
similarly the discount rate for some time past has been 
from 1} to 2 per cent. Trade in France is by no means 


- Almost the whole demand for loans and discounts 
is due to the large speculation, not merely in South 
African land, gold, and diamond shares, but in all sorts 
-of things (French, Russian, Egyptian, Turkish, and 
Algerian). Here at home, on the other hand, there has 
‘been exceedingly little speculation outside of the South 
African department. No doubt speculation will grow, 
‘but it will do so cautiously, and the probability appears 
to be that money will continue cheap for the next six 
months. The receipts of gold from South Africa and 
Australasia are likely to be very large, and the indebted 
countries will have to send a good deal to meet interest 
and other obligations. Therefore the London market 
will be well supplied ; and apparently much will go from 
ithe United States, owing to the disordered condition of 
the currency. 


The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 
60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold the whole amount at a little over 1s. ofd. 
per rupee. Trade in India continues very slack, and 
though the exports ought to increase now the ex- 

nsion is very slow. There are hopes, however, 
that the deficit will not be as large as was feared 
some time ago. That, however, is a good deal guess- 
work as yet ; no sensible man will commit himself to a 
definite opinion three months beforehand. All that is 
certain is that in the present condition of exchange it 
was absolutely necessary for the Government to put a 
duty upon cotton goods. Naturally enough Lancashire 
is dissatisfied, and apparently there is to be a strong 
agitation for the repeal of the duty. But after all, a 
Government must pay its way, and unless Lancashire 
can show the Indian Government some other method of 
raising the necessary funds the duty will have to remain. 
There is not very much dealing in silver, and the price 
has been fluctuating about 27}d. per ounce. As the 

apanese Government has appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the currency, there are fears that the silver 
Standard may be discarded and gold adopted; while 
there are also apprehensions that China will become 
exhausted, and may not be able to buy as much as a 
little while ago was hoped for. 


The stock markéts this week have been fairly steady, 
but not very active. An attempt is being made to raise 
prices in the American market ; but our readers will be 
wise not to allow themselves to be misled by too optimist 
views. The gold reserve in the Treasury is barely 16 
millions sterling, instead of 20 millions sterling as it ought 
meghee and every week it is growing less and less. There 
is little prospect that a wise policy will be adopted b 
Congress. The Senate seems to be hopelessly out of hand, 
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and even a minority of the Democrats in the House has 
revolted. Therefore it is only too probable that the dis- 
trust will increase. In Brazil trade is good andthe new Pre. 
sident is inspiring confidence. The Messrs. Rothschild 
are placing in London this week 2 millions sterling of 
Brazilian Treasury bills bearing 5 per cent interest at 98, 
and it is understood that by and by there will be a large 
Brazilian loan. In Argentina there is a conflict going on 
between the President and General Roca. An attempt 
has been made in the Senate to compel the President to 
resign, but the attempt was defeated by the casting vote 
of the President of the Senate. It is understood that a 
second attempt will be made. Outside of politics, how- 
ever, matters look fairly promising in Argentina. The 
Continental Bourses are steady without much activity, 
By and by, however, there will be an undoubted improve- 
ment, for it is to be recollected that the French Govern- 
ment intends to fund 40 millions sterling of floating debt 
(a large operation that will require active and firm mar- 
kets). The Austrian Government wants to borrow 8 or 
10 millions sterling, and nearly every other Government 
on the Continent is likewise preparing for loans. 


In the South African market the realizing to secure 
profits which began last week has continued. It will be 
recollected that the Settlement on the Paris Bourse last 
week was a very large one, and that rates were stiff. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that there has not been an 
immediate recovery when the Settlement was arranged. 
It is probable, therefore, that there will be some further 
fall. Prices in many directions had been run up too 
rapidly, and it was not difficult to foresee that before 
long there must be a pause. As the pause has come so 
soon it has prevented too great and too wild a specula- 
tion ; and now the realizing that is going on is bringing 
about a lower level of prices, and is strengthening and 
steadying the market. The very weak speculators are 
being got rid of, and the securities are passing into the 
hands of those who are financially strong, and able, 
therefore, to wait. There are rumours of labour diffi- 
culties at some of the mines. Whether they are likely 
to be serious it is difficult to say amidst the conflict of 
assertions. Those who wish to keep prices going up 
are positive that the difficulties have been grossly exag- 
gerated, and will be settled before very long. Those 
who wish to send prices down are equally certain that 
difficulties are very serious and will paralyze business for 
awhile. Probably the truth lies between the two. In 
any case labour difficulties are usually of only very tem- 
porary importance. 


South America has long been notorious for the origi- 
nality of her financial methods, and even the restraining 
influence of so eminent a house as the Rothschilds seems 
unequal to the task of keeping Brazil within orthodox 
lines. Nothing can be more strikingly original or 
unusual than the method adopted by the Brazilian 
Government of issuing privately on the London market 
2,000,000 sterling in Treasury Bills, bearing interest at 
a rate equivalent to 7 per cent, plus the charges of the 
bankers, which will probably bring the rate up to 8 per 
cent, and perhaps to 9 per cent, to provide the means to 
pay the interest maturing on 4 and 5 per cent loans. It 
has been well pointed out by the Financial News that if 
a new loan had been publicly issued in the regular way, 
the awkward necessity would have arisen of placing before 
the public the actual state of Brazilian finances ina formal 
prospectus, and if the Brazilian Government is not in a 
position to do this, it is scarcely in a position to appeal to 
investors even for atemporaryloan. It has, however, been 
enabled, through the intervention of New Court, to avoid 
a direct appeal, and to this extent it has been fortunate. 
How fortunate the buyers of these Treasury Bills may 
be, future developments alone can show. Witha deficit 
admitted by Marshal Peixoto to amount to 46,000 contos, 
without making provision for special credits to the 
amount of 90,000 contos opened by him during the revo- 
lution, with a total debt, at the present rate of the 
exchange, of nearly £80,000,000, and with a floating 
mass of inconvertible paper, the amount of which it is 
impossible to ascertain, the position of Brazilian 
finances is certainly not brilliant. 


In every quarter there are evidences of a revival of 
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ial enterprise. The number of companies regis- 

at Somerset House in 1894 was larger than any 
recorded during the last decade. In 1894, the companies 
registered numbered 2671 ; in 1893, 2332; in 1892, 2371. 
The total capital invested was £105,101,228 compared 
with £84,720,623 in 1893, and £95,683,168 in 1892. 
The growth in the number of new enterprises, considered 
from the increase in capital invested, is also a 
favourable sign. Compared with 1893, there has been 
an increase of more than £9,000,000 sterling invested 
in manufacturing and £8,000,000 in mining companies. 
During the last six months, 77 West Australian mining 
companies were registered with a capital of £5,628, 300. 
In 1893, a total £133,500 was invested in tramways ; in 
1894, 41,476,000. Breweries absorbed £4,382,514 in 
1893, and £,6,979,157 in 1894. Land and agricultural, 
electric, insurance, cycling, telephone, shipping com- 
panies and hotels, all show a marked increase over 


1893. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 1043, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday’of ,,. At the time of the 
Baring crisis, little more than four years ago, Consols 
were as low as 94%; they are now just 410 higher. 
And it is to be recollected that, allowing for the reduc- 
tion of the interest in a few years, they do not quite 
yield the holder at the present price 24 per cent. The 
24 pet cents closed at 1023, a rise of 4; and practically 

other first-class securities—Indian Sterling stocks, 
sound Colonial stocks, home Municipal stocks, Home 
Railway Preference, Guaranteed, and Debenture stocks 
—are likewise at exaggerated prices. They will all, no 
doubt, remain so while money is so cheap and abundant. 
But once there is a demand for banking accommoda- 
tion, and bankers begin to sell, there must be a con- 
siderable fall. Caledonian Undivided stock closed 
at 127, a rise of 1; Midland closed at 154}, likewise a 
rise of 1; North-Western closed at 177}, a rise of }. 
In the American department there has been exceedingly 
little change in speculative securities and in the jumior 
bonds of Companies not in good credit. The shares of 
Companies that regularly pay dividends have recovered. 
Thus Illinois Central shares, which fell so heavily last 
week, closed on Thursday at 844, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 2}; and Lake Shore shares 
closed at 1384, a rise of 2. In the international depart- 
ment the movements have not been very considerable, 
but they are generally upwards. Argentines of ’86 closed 
at 65}, a rise of }; the Funding Bonds closed at 69}, a 
rise of 1; Brazilian 4}’s close at 79, a rise of 2; French 
Threes closed at ror}, a rise of }; Hu ian Fours 
closed at 1003, a rise of 1 ; and Italian closed at 85,',, a 
rise of 8. In the South African department De Beers 
closed at 19,%, a rise of }, but most of the movements 
have been downwards, especially in gold shares. Jagers- 
fontein New closed at 173, a fall of y% ; City and Suburban 
closed at 163, a fall of 3 ; Crown Reef closed at 93, a fall 
of }; Durban Roodepoort closed at 6}, a fall of 3; and 
Simmer and Jack closed at 124, a fall of 1}. 


REVIEWS. 


““THE FAIREST CHURCH IN ALL THE 
WORLD.” 


“The Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople”; a 
Study of Byzantine Building. By W. R. Lethaby 
and Harold Swainson. London and New York: 
Macmillan. 1894. 


THis book affords an instance, rare in England, of an 

architectural subject approached with the fine 
tastes of the artist, and with the knowledge of the 
antiquary. More than one work of real value already 
exists on the history of this church, ‘‘ the fairest church 
in all the world,” as Sir John Mandeville called it : but 
in the book now before us, its architecture is considered 
for the first time, from the point of view of a practical 
architect, who is neither a mere antiquary, nor a mere 
technician, but who regards his calling as a living art. 
This volume, moreover, is written in the pursuit of an 
idea, a fine idea; and it separates itself at once, by 
its aim and temper, from the mass of unmeaning archi- 


tectural works, which pour upon us from all sides, 
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Sancta Sophia, the church of the Holy Wisdom, was 
begun by Justinian in 532, upon the site of an older 
church, which had been destroyed ‘‘in the rebellion 
called Nika.” It was finished and dedicated in 537 ; but 
the apse and a great portion of the east end was thrown 
down by an earthquake in 558. The fabric, however, 
was restored by Justinian, who raised the dome twenty 
feet: and the church was re-consecrated. More than 
one description of the building in its original beauty 
remains ; but of these, the earliest and most valuable is 
the poem of Paul, the Silentiary, written in Homeric 
hexameters, to celebrate, in all probability, the re-con- 
secration of the church. Every part of the building is 
described in this poem with minute care, and the 
descriptions are intermingled with poetic images of no 
little beauty. Take, for example, the passage which 
records the general effect of the interior of the church. 
‘* Whoever raises his eyes to the beauteous firmament of 
the roof, scarce dares to gaze on its rounded expanse 
sprinkled with the stars of heaven, but turns to the 
fresh green marble below, seeming as it were to see 
flower-bordered streams of Thessaly, and budding corn, 
and wood thick with trees ; leaping flocks too and twin- 
ing olive-trees, and the vine with green tendrils, or the 
deep blue peace of summer sea, broken by the plashing” 
oar of spray-girt ship. Whoever puts foot within the- 
sacred fane, would live there for ever, and his eyes welt 
with tears of joy.” How admirably does that descrip-. 
tion suggest the pure clean colours and forms, which 
are familiar to us in the churches erected under the rule 
of Justinian at Ravenna; of S. Vitale and S. Apolli-. 
nare in Classe! Saint Mark’s at Venice, which we are a 
to take as the type of Byzantine architecture, becomes in 
comparison almost barbaric in the splendour of its gold 
mosaics. We find in it the mystery of sombre lights, of 
the gloom of the sanctuary ; but in the earlier churches, 
in S. Vitale, as in the Roman church of S. Clemente, 
we are confronted with the mystery of day; and the 
morning air seems always to linger in their aisles, fresh 
with ‘‘ the sweet keen smell ” of the natural world. 

If we read the poem of the Silentiary by way of 
commentary upon the building of Sancta Sophia, as it 
exists at the present day, the church of Justinian, with 
its rich furniture and ornaments, rises up before us with 
extraordinary clearness. We are surprised to realize 
how much remains, in spite of the pillage, which has 
twice overtaken the place, and the successive earth- 
quakes, which would have destroyed a building less 
scientifically constructed. In the ninth century, a belfry 
was added to the west front, and other alterations 
were effected : and in the following century, in 975, the 
western part of the church was greatly injured by 
an earthquake. But these, and other chances and 
changes, are insignificant to the disasters which over- 
whelmed the church consequent upon the taking of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204. ‘‘ The fur- 
niture of surpassing beauty, the silver, which went round 
the screen of the boma, the ambo, the doors, and many 
ornaments in which gold was used, were carried away.”” 
Some of the spoils remain in the church and treasury of 
St. Mark, and elsewhere ; but the greater part has beem 
destroyed, or lost beyond any hope of recovery. The 
Byzantine emperors, on retaking the city, made an 
attempt to restore to Sancta Sophia its former splendour: 
but the effort was only partially successful, Upon the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, the church 
was again pillaged: they scattered, says one contem- 
porary writer, ‘‘the relics of the saints, and seized on 
the gold and silver” ; and another bewails ‘‘ the Great 
Church, a new Sion which has now become an altar of 
the heathen, and is called the house of Mahomet.” Yet 
the church seems almost to have fared worse at the hands 
of the Christians. The destruction of the great court im 
front of the church, of many low buildings which for- 
merly surrounded it, and the addition of the minarets, 
has greatly altered its outward appearance: but to the 
Turks must be given the credit of having preserved the 
fabric of Sancta Sophia, almost in the state in which they 
found it. ‘‘ Far from being a ruin,” Messrs. Lethaby and 
Swainson tell us, with a charming touch of satire, ‘‘ the 
church is one of the best preserved of so ancient monu- 
ments, and in regard to its treatment by the Turks we 
can only be grateful that S. Sophia has not been situated’ 
in the more learned cities Europe, such as Rome, 
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Aachen, or Oxford, during the period of revived interest 
in ecclesiastic antiquities. 

Of the mosaics in the interior of Sancta Sophia, 
scarcely anything is now to be seen. The original 
mosaics of the age of Justinian probably suffered at the 
hands of the iconoclasts, in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries : and those, which are known to exist behind their 

esent coating of whitewash, date, in all probability, 
rom the time of the final restoration of images, in 
842. The marble work, however, in the columns, 
in the cornices, and in the linings of the walls and 
piers, is admirably preserved. In the design and 
treatment of the capitals, and in the inlaid and sunk 
panels, the simplicity and the decorative qualities 
of Byzantine art appear to the greatest advantage. 
Colour is never allowed to interfere with form, nor form 
with colour. But the chief beauties of Sancta Sophia 
lie in its structure, and not in itsornament. Its marbles 
and mosaics, like the marbles and mosaics of St. Mark’s, 

-are but a thin covering incrustation of precious materials, 
which hide from view a rough building, or ‘ carcase’ of 
brick. That which, perhaps, finally distinguishes Byzan- 
tine architecture from the architecture of ancient Rome, 
and of the Italian Renaissance, is the exquisite sense of 
economy which controls its design and determines its 
construction. In no part of Byzantine architecture is 
this mastery of resources and materials shown to more 
advantage than in this rudimentary brick structure. 
Stone or marble was only employed where the loads 
were unusually heavy, as in the great piers which sup- 
port the dome of Sancta Sophia, or greatly concentrated, 
as in the columns of the arcades. The rest of the build- 
ing was constructed of thin, tile-like bricks, laid in courses 
with wide mortar-joints, which were nearly equal in 
thickness to the bricks themselves. Arches resting upon 
piers supported the domes, conchs, and vaults, which 
formed the roof of the building. In Sancta Sophia, this 
assemblage of vaults, which leads up to the dome in the 
centre of the church, is imagined with an extraordinary 
sense of beauty, and constructed with consummate skill. 
‘The semicircular and pillared recesses of the exhedras 
are delicately poised against the half-domes, which in 
their turn rise east and west against the base of the 
great dome: whilst, below and around, lie the vaults 
of the aisles between the four great piers, which cross 
them to the north and south, resting against the 
base of the central dome, and steadying the whole 
church. Nothing could exceed the rationality and love- 
liness of this surprising invention. ‘‘ What distinguishes 
the artist from the mere amateur,” said Goethe, ‘‘is 
Architectonice in its highest sense.” Certainly in the 
structure of Sancta Sophia, we have Architectonice in its 
highest sense ; the quality which distinguishes the hand 
of the master, not only in architecture, but equally in 
the other arts. There is no part of the building which 
has not its due place, which is not necessary to the 
perfection of the whole; no force is redundant; no 
abour ineffective. Were St. Mark’s at Venice stripped 
of its marbles and mosaics, it would remain another 
such building of brick, but it would not show the same 
imaginative and logical sequence of exquisite inventions. 
Its design of a series of domes, arranged about a central 
dome in the form of a Greek cross, will not bear com- 
parison with that of Sancta Sophia, in which all parts 
ead up to, and conclude in, the single dome, the culmi- 
-nation of the whole building. For something of the 
-same inventive power, of the same knowledge of effect 
in contrasting one architectural form with another 
architectural form, we must turn, in Italy, not to St. 
Mark’s, but to the church of S. Vitale, at Ravenna. In 
this church, as in Sancta Sophia, we can conceive of no 
greater mastery over, no freer use of, the simplest and 
best of building materials, of bricks and mortar. The 
builder’s craft becomes in their fabrics one of the finest 
and most accomplished of the arts. : 

‘* A conviction, Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson tell 
us, ‘of the necessity for finding the root of archi- 
tecture once again in sound common-sense building and 
pleasurable craftsmanship remains as our final result of 
our study of S. Sophia, that marvellous work, where, 
as has been well said, there is no part where the princi- 
ples of rational construction are not applied with 
‘hardiesse’ and ‘franchise.’ In estimating so highly 
the Byzantine method of building in its greatest 
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example, we see that its forms and results di 
depended on these present circumstances, and these ordi. 
nary materials.” It is here, precisely, that the value and 
im ce of Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson’s book are 
to be found : it is because they bring home to us their 
contention with unmistakable clearness, that their work 
has so much significance for us at the present day. The 
two architects, or rather ‘‘ master-builders,” who appear 
to have been employed by Justinian in the erection of 
Sancta Sophia, were Anthemius of Miletus and Isidorys 
of Tralles. ‘‘ Anthemius,” says a contemporary writer, 
‘* skilled in setting out a plan, laid the foundation, 
Anthemius was the man who devised and worked at 
every part.” The secret, then, of Byzantine architecture, 
is after all not so very recondite, or difficult to discover, 
‘*In Justinian’s time,” says M. Choisy, ‘‘ to build was 
the essential réle of the architect.”” What a criticism js 
this upon our own architectural methods! At the 
present day, to build is exactly the last thing which 
an architect would ever dream of doing. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


‘*American Song.” A collection of representative 
American poems, with analytical and critical studies 
of the writers. With introductions and notes. By 
Arthur B. Simonds, A.M., Fellow in the Romance 
Languages at Columbia College. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1894. 


HE common American delusion that there has been: 


a number of great American poets, that there is, 
indeed, such a thing as American literature, disports 
itself with unusual pomposity in this volume of selections, 
edited for the benefit of young Americans. Mr. Simonds 
takes himself and his task very seriously ; and this is 
how he lays down the theory on which he has worked, 
and from which he expects ‘‘ readers who are somewhat 
mature” to receive illumination. ‘‘ The order in critical 
study should be, first, the single poem ; then the poems 
of one author, later the poetry of this author’s period; 
finally, the consideration of American poetry as a whole. 
Thus Bryant’s composition, ‘ Thanatopsis,’ is first to be 
studied ; then, by means of successive examination of 
other poems, a view is to be gained of the whole of 
Bryant’s verse. After Bryant, with increasing attention 
to the comparison of an author’s poems one with 
another, Whittier, Emerson, and the other poets of the 
same group may be studied in a similar way ; and the 
successive inductions collated and compared to show the 
poetical worth, as a group, of these ‘ Classics.’ Around 
this group may then be viewed, and with it compared, 
after similar but more brief special study, the other 
groups. At the close, therefore, of such an examination, 
the student should be prepared to arrive at a just esti- 
mate of American poetry in its intimate relations!” 
Let us for a moment follow Mr. Simonds among his 
groups ; the course can hardly fail to be instructive. 

Part I. is divided into two sections. First come the 
‘** Classics,” who are Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, 
Jones Very, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes; while 
Whitman, Bayard Taylor, and Lanier are added in a 
second section as ‘‘ Pre-eminent Later Writers.” Part II. 
is divided into three sections, ‘‘ Forerunners,” “At 
Swords’ Points” (poems written during the war), and 
Contemporaries.” What, then, is Mr. Simonds’ de- 
finition of the word ‘‘Classics?” ‘‘ The works of writers 
whose thoughts, whose words, and whose memories are 
vital for successive generations are those to whom is 
permitted the name of Classics. It was by writers of 
this class that American literature, in the deeper sense 
of the term, was begun; literature which, intelligently 
studied, should form an important part of the education 
of every American boy and girl.” We afe further told: 
‘*One word of praise may be passed on the group now 
under consideration. In general, perhaps, they did not 
write too much; what they did write they wrote as well 
as they could.” It is indeed interesting to be assured 
that Mr. Jones Very, whose name may be a trifle 
unfamiliar to the mere English reader, ‘‘ wrote as 
well as he could”; also that Poe ‘‘did not write 
too much.” But Mr. Simonds has a limitation to 
suggest: ‘‘in this group it may be desirable to 
omit Poe and Very, if the book is used for younger 
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» Now we are not in the least surprised that 
Mr. Simonds should recommend the omission of the 
writer of whom he observes that, ‘apart from ‘The 
Raven,’ Poe was the least of the greater American 
” though admitting that he is ‘‘ widely read in 
. . particularly by the French”; but we are indeed 
astonished at such a suggestion in regard to a gentle- 
man who, we are assured, “‘ may be called an eternal 
tin the sense that he treats of the divine state to 
which mankind will always aspire rather than they will 
outgrow”! Here is a stanza from one of Mr. Very’s 
: we fail to see that the slightest moral contamina- 
tion or undue excitement of the senses could be caused 
to “younger classes ” by its perusal. 
i There is a sighing in the wood, 
A murmur in the beating wave, 
The heart has never understood 
To tell in words the thoughts they gave.” 

“There is something in Very,” says Mr. Simonds 
with solemnity, ‘‘ which makes him different from the 
other American poets.” Now we are a little inclined to 
be afraid that, after all, there is not so much difference 
between Mr. Very and the other American poets, as it 
would be only polite to believe, if we could. 

But let us hear a few of Mr. Simonds’ opinions con- 
cerning these other American poets. Of Emerson we 
jearn that ‘‘the poem, ‘ May-Day,’ has parts in it 
in which Emerson is almost as attentive to finish of 
style as Milton is in his ‘Comus’” ; of Whittier, that 
“to the virtuous who read him carefully he is neither 

vincial nor hard to understand” ; of Longfellow, that 
from the ‘ Voices of the Night’ on, his works flowed 
from him easily and increased rapidly in strength and 
variety, for he had then merely to perform that difficult 
literary function which deals with the concrete expres- 
sion of the beautiful, or in its higher form with 
the harmonious creating and proportioning which con- 
stitutes imagination.” Whether Mr. Simonds attaches 
any private personal meaning to these remarks, 
and to the countless observations of similar lucidity 
which we find throughout the volume, it is of course 
impossible to tell. It is equally impossible to imagine 
the state of ‘‘ perfect American culture,” to use one of 
his choicest phrases, in which the absorption of such 
solemn ignorance is calculated to settle the mind of 
“the teacher or the student, who, wishing to make his 
study more thorough, may employ the volume not merely 
asa text, but as a hand-book introductory to a careful 
private reading of the best books on the special fields of 
the subject.” Into the details of Mr. Simonds’ compila- 
tion we need scarcely enter, remarking merely, in passing, 
that Poe is represented by the early lines ‘‘ To the 
River ——,” by ‘‘Lenore,” and by the lines ‘‘ To 
Helen,” not the great poem, but the one beginning ‘‘ I 
saw thee once—once only—years ago.” Blunders 
in detail are of but minor importance, when the 
whole conception is one huge blunder. And Mr. 
Simonds appears not to have the faintest notion as 
to what literature is, what poetry is, or, indeed, of the 
fact that America has produced a crowd of accomplished 
versifiers, one or two imperfect writers of verse in whom 
there is something of the stuff of poetry (Emerson, for 
instance, whose verse, by its intellectual quality, is 
unique in its interest) and, in the final result, exactly 
one poet and a half; that is to say, Poe and Whitman. 
Had Whitman possessed the ‘“‘ faculty” as he possessed 
the vision,” it is difficult to say how great he might 
have been; as it is, he is a great poetic force, but 
not, in the proper sense of the term, a complete poet. 
In Poe, on the other hand, America has certainly pro- 
duced a poet, and a poet who, within his own range, was 
of unique excellence, of consummate originality, and 

remains to this day, within his own range, unsur- 
passed. But one poet and a half does not make a poetic 
literature, and it is really time that the relative position 
of what Mr. Simonds calls the American classics should 
be recognized. In that English literature of which they 
are merely an offshoot, these American classics appear 
a, at the best, but third-rate, while the main body of 

ican verse varies from the fifth-rate to the tenth- 
tate, and is for the most part indistinguishable in small- 
fess. Let us by all means, if we can do it sensibly 
{and Mr. Simonds cannot) discuss the relative merits of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and James Russell Lowell, both 
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excellent writers of humorous verse, who deserve a place 
somewhere between Calverley and Mr. Austin Dobson ; 
but, in the name of common-sense,-let us not do it as if 
we were discussing the relative merits of Keats and of 
Coleridge. 


A CLIMBER’S CONTRIBUTION TO SCIENCE. 


‘Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram-Hima- 
layas.” By William Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S., containing Scientific Reports by Prof. 
T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S.; Dr. A. G. Butler, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S. ; W. Martin Conway ; W. Laurence 
H. Duckworth, B.A. ; Lieut.-Col. A. G. Durand, 
C.B. ; W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S. ; W. F. Kirby, 
F.L.S., F.E.S.; Miss C. A. Raisin, B.Sc. ; and 
Prof. C. F. Roy, F.R.S. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1894. 


TS appearance of the volume comprising the scien- 
tific results of Mr. Conway’s expedition has followed 
the publication of his principal volume with commend- 
able promptitude, and it enables us better to understand 
and appreciate his remarkably adventurous journey. It 
contains valuable material, which will necessarily have 
to be consulted by all those who may undertake similar 
enterprises in the Himalayas. It opens with a sketch of 
the Eastern Hindu Kush written by Lieut.-Col. A. G. 
Durand ; this is followed by the Altitudes that were deter- 
mined on the journey and notes on the Map by Mr. Con- 
way, succeeded by descriptions of the Rock Specimens 
by Prof. Bonney, and lists of Plants and Butterflies that 
were collected; and it is brought to a conclusion with 
some remarks on Mountain Sickness by Prof. C. Roy. 

Upon the author’s departure it was stated (‘‘ Proc. 
Royal Geog. Soc.,” Nov. 1891, p. 683) that he hoped 
‘*to solve so far as might be possible in one season the 
question of what is the greatest height mountaineers of 
our generation can attain”; and in the volume under 
notice he says that his ‘‘journey was not primarily in- 
tended to be a surveying expedition, but a mountaineer- 
ing expedition. . . . The Map was secondary, and was 
intended to be so.” The new Map, however, forms a 
leading feature of the volume. It supersedes, or should 
supersede, the sheets of the Indian Atlas embracing the 
same region. It remains to be seen whether those who 
are in charge of the Indian Survey will withdraw these 
remarkable productions from circulation. Collectors of 
the curious in mountain-literature should immediately 
acquire copies of sheets 27 A, N.E., 44 A, S.W., and 
44 A, N.W. Although they cannot perhaps be classed 
with the highest works of fiction, they are certainly 
amongst the most zmaginative maps that have ever been 
turned out from a Government Department. Compari- 
son of the new map with the sheets to which we have 
just referred produces a feeling of bewilderment. Many 
portions of the Official Map have been erased and re- 
constructed. Mr. Conway says, on page 33, that “all 
the upper part of the Biafo Glacier was totally different 
in fact from its representation on this map, and that he 
had to remove the whole basin of the Hispar Glacier, 
all the Biafo Glacier except its bottom twelve miles, and 
all the Baltoro Glacier above his ‘‘ Hollow Camp.” Mr. 
Conway’s own map is open to criticism, but he disarms 
criticism by the frank manner in which he points out 
the parts which cannot be relied upon, through being 
based on insufficient foundation. We think, nevertheless, 
that any man surveying new country would do better, 
when producing a map, to introduce only such details as 
are well ascertained ; to represent in dotted or faint lines 
such as are dubious ; and to omit the conjectural alto- 
gether. This is the general custom. It enables those 
who follow to know where their predecessors’ work 
should be taken up, and they are not embarrassed by 
finding it impossible to distinguish between that which 
has been surveyed and that for which there is little or no 
foundation. 

Except by understanding from the explicit avowal of 
Mr. Conway’s principal aim that the work of collection 
was quite a secondary matter, we should call his Bo- 
tanical and Zoological collections disappointing, from 
the paucity of objects which were secured at considerable 
elevations. Two hundred and ten species of plants be- 
longing to 132 genera were obtained between 8000- 
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17,320 feet, but only Zen of these were taken above 
15,000 feet. The highest plant which was found was 
a Saxifrage, on Skoro La (17,320 feet). The list of 
Lepidoptera is a very scanty one. Twenty-five species 
of butterflies of 12 genera were captured between 6500- 
14,000 feet, out of which there are 7 species belonging 
to the genera Pieris and Colias. These genera have a 
wide range. Species of the latter are found far within 
the Arctic circle, and in equatorial America as high as 
16,000 feet above the sea. The greatest height at which 
any butterfly was taken in the Karakoram-Himalayas 
was 14,000 feet, on the Samaiyar Glacier, and Mr. 
Conway says that this species (Pieris callidice) ‘‘ was the 
commonest butterfly we met with at high altitudes. We 
saw it, I believe, up to at least 16,000 feet, and on all 
the glaciers we went up.” 

We turned with avidity to Prof. Bonney’s contribu- 
tion, hoping to find some expectation held out that the 
labours of Mr. Conway would lead to the establishment 
of a Gold Standard in India. For in the letter which 
first arrived from him, describing his discovery of the 
mountain that he calls the Golden Throne, he gave this 
reason for bestowing that name upon it. At the head of 
the Baltoro Glacier, he said, ‘‘ there rises an enormous 
mountain mass, not marked on any map. It is throne- 
like inform. . . . Auriferous veins te its mass. We 
named it, therefore, the Golden Throne” (‘‘ Proc. Royal 
Geog. Soc.,” Nov. 1892, p. 757). Page after page of 
Prof. Bonney yielded nothing auriferous. Here and 
there mention of copper can be found, and our old 
acquaintance iron-pyrites crops up from time to time, 
but never a speck of gold. Prof. Bonney says (at p. 65) 
‘*we have carefully looked for gold . . . but have not 
detected any traces.” Another traveller has discovered 
it is not all gold that glitters ! 

The last section of the book, entitled ‘‘ Mountain 
Sickness,” from some points of view, is the most in- 
teresting and important in the volume. Mr. Conway 
carried with him a sphygmograph, and took pulse curves 
with it, from himself and other members of the expedi- 
tion, at different heights. Some of these curves are re- 
produced on pp. 122-3, and Prof. Roy states that during 
rest at least, even at the highest point which was at- 
tained, ‘‘ the curves indicate, on the whole, that muscular 
fatigue and distress of the heart were present rather than 
the nearly complete collapse of muscular power which 
accompanies heart failure. . . . There is, therefore,” he 
says, ‘‘no obvious reason why Conway and his party 
should not have gone higher. . . . The curves show that 
‘they were in a condition to go on, and they agree with 
Conway’s own feeling that they had not come to the end 
of their tether.” We can only express astonishment at 
this conclusion. Whatever these curves may indicate, 
and whatever inferences may be drawn from them, there 
is the unequivocal statement by Mr. Conway that he and 
his guide, Zurbriggen, when at their highest point, were 
‘*played out.” The language which he used when writing 
home shortly after his descent from the mountain (The 
Golden Throne), while their experiences were fresh in 
his recollection, is almost identically that which he has 
employed in his principal volume. ‘‘ Zurbriggen said 
that he could have cut no more steps. . . . There was 
no debate about what we should do next: we all knew 
that the greatest we were going to accomplish was now done, 
and that henceforward nothing remained for us but down- 
wards and homewards.” And he acted up to his convic- 
tions, and came home without making another attempt 
to reach a greater elevation. 

Prof. Roy draws his conclusions from the traces 
obtained from the sphygmograph. We draw ours 
principally, though by no means exclusively, from Mr. 
Conway’s narrative. We do not argue from what he 
“might” or ‘‘ could” have done, but from what he has 
done. He is a good representative of the modern school 
of mountaineers, and it is not at all impossible that he 
might under different circumstances have got to a 
somewhat greater elevation; for he was perhaps ill- 
advised in selecting for this experiment the region that 
he visited, and we think that he was considerably 
handicapped by the composition of his party. The 

ofessional element was represented by the single guide 
Matthias Zurbriggen, and our opinion is that Mr. Conway 
could and woudd have done better if the professional 
element had been larger. His actual experiences seem 
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to lend very little support to the opinion that “ the 


range of man is increasing.” 

In looking back over the last 150 years, it will be 
found that the first ascent to a considerable elevation of 
which there is a clear and distinct record was that of 
the mountain Corazon, in South America (thirty miles 
south of the Equator), by the French Academicians La 
Condamine and Bouguer, in 1738. They determined jts 
height at 15,800 feet, and saw the barometer stand at 
17°38 inches. No one, they said, had ever before seen 
the barometer so low upon a mountain, and very lj 
they were right. From the references to the Academi- 
cians and this ascent which are contained in the 
** Voyages” of Horace Benedict de Saussure, it is pre 
certain that they moved the young Genevese philosopher 
to endeavour to excel them. After twenty-seven years he 
(in 1787) attained Azs aim, but found that the summit of 
Mont Blanc was lower than that of Corazon. De Saussure 
inspired Humboldt. The ambitious German aspired to 
reach the highest summit of the earth, and claimed that 
he climbed to the height of 19,286 feet, on Chimborazo, 
in 1803. Although there is reason to believe that Alex. 
ander von Humboldt did not get so high as he supposed, 
it is probable that he did actually mount to a higher 
elevation than any one had attained before, and that he 
experienced atmospheric pressure as low as 15°28 inches, 
The next advance was made in the Himalayas by the 
brothers A. and J. G. Gerard, who in 1818 got to the 
height of 19,410 feet on the frontiers of Tibet, and saw 
the barometer stand at 14°675 inches. Thirty-seven 
years elapsed before the Gerards were beaten. Then, in 
1855, the brothers Adolphe and Robert Schlagintweit 
made a conspicuous advance ; and, in the central Hima- 
layas, mounted to 22,260 feet, and saw the mercury fall 
to 13°364 inches. Thirty-seven years again elapse before 
they are beaten, and then Mr. Conway gets to the height 
of 22,560 feet, and observes the barometer as low as 
13°27 inches. 

It is, therefore, apparent that Mr. Conway’s attempt to 
reach the greatest height which can be attained by 
mountaineers does not show that the range of man has 
materially advanced in the present generation, inasmuch 
as the greatest height he attained, and the lowest pres- 
sures that he experienced, were almost identically those 
which were experienced by the Schlagintweits more than 
a generation earlier; and when we hear (upon what is 
widely considered the highest authority) that centena- 
rians, thousands of years ago, could live for months 
17,000 feet above the sea, without apparently being in 
the least degree affected by rarefaction of the air (or by 
the effluvium of the biggest menagerie that has ever been 
brought together), and know that the same eminence 
severely taxed the powers of the existing President of 
the Board of Trade only twenty years ago, and proved 
an insurmountable obstacle to the present President of 
the Alpine Club, we find it difficult to adopt the view 
that the range of man is increasing ; and feel more 
inclined 

‘To moralize on the decay 
Of mortal strength in modern day.” 


A STORY OF THE EAST. 


‘‘ Behind an Eastern Veil.” By C. J. Wills. Author of 
‘In the Land of Lion and Sun.” William Black 
wood & Son. 1894. 


Fok fifteen years Dr. Wills was attached to the 
Telegraph Service in Persia, and he has already 
written one of the most entertaining narratives of Persian 
travel, not excepting Sir Henry Layard’s story of his 
early wanderings in Luristan. His present volume & 
fiction entirely founded on fact, and it embodies his owa 
recollections and experiences, although it deals with the 
days when our Eastern possessions were still gove 
by the great council of merchants in Leadenhall Street. 
But the Land of the Lion and the Sun has changed very 
little since the Shahs succeeded to the sceptre of the 
Caliphs, and the life there is nearly as rich in startling 
vicissitudes of fortune as when the lively imagination 
Scherezade inspired the Arabian Nights. The milliom 
aire of to-day may be the mendicant of the morrow; 
there are sudden transitions from the palace to the torture 
chamber ; a frugal financial system leaves its officials © 
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“@ for themselves by the ruthless practice of exactions 
by terrorism ; and robbery, swindling and cor- 
“on are univeral; an honest man is an almost phe- 
i exception, and the highest religious dignitaries 
merely pay 2 tribute to decency by covering their vices 
th a cloak of hypocrisy. Such is the melancholy 
p presented by Dr. Wills in a series of extra- 
ery vivid sketches, which have, nevertheless, almost 
igvariably a humorous side. Habit is everything, and 
these Persians play their parts with Oriental fatalism in 
the familiar, time-honoured comedy which may probably 
have dismally tragical dénowements. They pretend to 
believe in each other and their respective professions ; 
- affect to give each other credit for the virtues they 
t to possess ; and casting considerations of blood or 
friendship to the winds, they are always intriguing to 
take the basest advantage of one another. 

Dr. Wills’ heroine is a school-girl, a precocious and 
exceedingly fascinating young woman, who is invited 
out to Persia by her father. He has attained to high 
estate ; he has made a romantic second marriage with 
ayeritable princess; and he assures his daughter—a warm 
welcome if she chooses to come. But he warns her that 
all may not go smoothly in that country of startling 
yicissitudes, and so it proves. The story divides itself 
into two branches. Miss Methuen describes all that 

ned to herself, and she gives chapters from her 
father’s biography at second-hand ; we know not which 
js the more amusing. Mr. Methuen had answered an 
advertisement in England, which invited candidates for 
aplace in the Mint of Teheran. He interviews a con- 

tial attaché of the Embassy in London, who 
congratulates him on his certificates being thoroughly 
satisfactory. Only, there are the indispensable secret 
conditions. The honest diplomat stipulates for the first 
year’ssalary ; strips the applicant besides of a handsome 
watch and chain, but so far arranges matters to the 
satisfaction of both parties; but it is the Shah who 
suffers in the end. Methuen reaches Teheran almost 

iless, presents himself to his official chief, and is 
duly installed. Things pass pleasantly enough till he 
begins to learn something of the language, when he 
finds he is expected to sign his name to documents 
which virtually convict him of debasing thecurrency. Heis 
not over-scrupulous, for he subsequently turns renegade, 
but he draws the line in the meantime at signatures 
which endanger his neck. Nor will he be persuaded, 
although his chief explains that he has the opportunity 
of making handsome profits and then throwing him- 
self, in case of the worst, on the protection of the 
British Legation. He has unusual good luck, for he is 
neither poisoned nor made away with, but appointed 
Professor of Sciences in the College of Teheran. He has 
little science and there is no college: nevertheless he 
draws his salary with the inevitable deductions. But he 
isin intimate relations with the head of the institution, 
one of the greatest dignitaries in the Empire, who is in 
search of the philosopher's stone and the Elixir of Life. 
Having some faint elementary knowledge of chemistry, 
he is taken into high favour when he teaches the vener- 
able sage how to explode certain gases, to the profound 
astonishment of the Shah and the courtiers. The old 
man commits himself to a daring attempt at rain-making 
inthe manner of the African magicians, and is saved 
from summary chastisement by seasonable suggestions 
from his protégé. The Englishman is rewarded by 
being charged with the responsible commission of calling 
a saintly mollah to account, who has been shamefully 
abusing his trust as manager of out-of-the-way emerald 
mines. He has power of death and life, and is attended 
by a Royal executioner ; but it is a delicate business all 
thesame. For the mollah has a certain safeguard in 
his reputed sanctity, and in the event of his being 
cornered, is sure to appeal to the fiery passions of a 
fanatical population. The story of that mission is most 
significant: we hear of the exactions levied by the 
emissary’s escort on the villagers; of the bribes de- 
manded by the secretary and executioner, and of the 
slow torturing which would have overcome the victims’ 
fecalcitrancy, had not the Englishman interfered. We 
hear how cleverly he managed to satisfy his principal 
and reconcile his interest with his conscience by com- 
pelling the embezzling saint to book up, when he had 

sequestrated in a loft with the executioner in 
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waiting. Such talents and adroitness deserved their 
reward, and so it came about that he was wedded to the 
high-born Princess who was supposed to be a wealthy 
heiress as well. But there were the ordinary slips between 
the cup and the lip, and neither her husband nor her step- 
daughter profited by the fortune—Cosas de Persia. 

The girl had been put ashore at Kurrachee. She is 
received by a special envoy sent by her father, who 
begins her Oriental education in the boat by making her 
throw away her sunshade, envelop herself in a veil and 
eclipse her pretty fingers in baggy Berlin gloves. He 
guides her through grimy alleys to a mean lodging. 
There he discloses himself, for the guide was her father 
in person, and a fond and proud father he proved to be ; 
but he had to be cautious as to parading his relations 
with an European and an infidel, or as to making any 
display of his riches. The girl had been disillusioned as 
to the gorgeous East, and the next sensation was in 
making a Persian toilette. There were multifarious 
garments she supposed to be the Persian for petticoats : 
they had gained in circumference what they lost in 
length, for they came some inches short of the knee, 
and the legs were left absolutely bare. Zn revanche, 
her features vanished under the veil, once and for ever ; 
and she ruefully recognized that Oriental notions of de- 
corum are widely different from ours. The déjeuner, with 
its savoury but outlandish materials, and the manner of 
serving it was her next surprise. Then she was presented 
to two faithful servants, who, as she was assured, would 
give their lives for her or their master, but whose looks 
were their least recommendation. The men were of a 
notorious robber race, and his mother, although trusted 
with keys and everything, would rather steal the sugar 
than have it given her. Miss Methuen finds afterwards 
that the stud groom who presided at Shiraz over a well- 
filled stable was a half-reclaimed bandit. He scarcely 
made a secret of robbing his master, but he was valued 
because he never robbed his charges.. Then we have the 
journey from Kurrachee to Shiraz, when she travelled 
on mule-back in a narrow box, balanced by another con- 
taining the duenna. Custom, and the make of her Persian 
boots, were equally opposed to her getting down to 
stretch her legs. At that time the roads happened to be 
remarkably free from brigands, and her chief troubles 
were the heat, the dust, the weary night marches and 
the naked and filthy mud-chambers in the dreary khans. 
Drawing near to Shiraz, the travellers were welcomed 
by a magnificent cavalcade of citizens on gaily capa- 
risoned horses, with cymbals and kettle-drums, that 
gave her an idea of her father’s consequence. In a 
spacious house of dilapidated exterior, but sumptuous 
in its women’s apartments, she was welcomed by her 
royal stepmother, a charming and child-like lady, who 
happily took a great fancy to her. 

For a time all went merrily as marriage bells, and 
indeed her marriage was in contemplation, should suit- 
able proposals be made. The Methuens moved in the 
best society, and there was a succession of entertainments 
and picnics. Then all was changed by the terrible 
catastrophe which laid three parts of the city in ruins, 
killed many of the inhabitants, and beggared most of 
the survivors. The tottering houses were ransacked 
and pillaged by the mob, and the soldiers sent to sup- 
press the disorder cast discipline to the winds and joined 
heart and soul in the plundering. Methuen férve and his 
noble spouse were buried beneath an avalanche of falling 
masonry ; their jewels were stolen by their most trusted 
friends, and the orphaned daughter was left entirely 
dependent on the charity of the servants who had 
received her at Kurrachee. Their devotion justified all 
her father had said in their praise, and so the dark 
chapters of social history in the Country of Contrasts are 
relieved by a single brilliant gleam. The close of the 
romance is satisfactory, if conventional, and the maiden 
finds a saviour and mate in a countryman. 


A MIGHTY HUNTER. 


“« African Hunting and Adventure from Natal. to the 
Zambesi.” By William Charles Baldwin. Third 
edition. London: Bentley & Son. 

T is now thirty-two years since the first edition of this 
book was published ; it must be many years since 
the second edition appeared ; yet for several reasons this 
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fresh issue is a very welcome one. In the first place 
Mr. Baldwin, who, it is a pleasure to know, is still alive 
and well, is one of the last survivors of those famous 
hunters who pursued the great game of South Africa in 
the good old days ; and his book contains a wonderful 
record of adventure and sport on the finest hunting 

ounds the world has ever seen. In the second place, 
just at this time, when men are mourning the rapid 
decadence of African great game and devising schemes 
of protection, it is instructive to compare the apparently 
inexhaustible fauna of fifty years ago with the terribly 
reduced fauna of the present. It is easy to predict that 
another fifty years will see the practical extermination 
of all the nobler game throughout the world. 

Among great hunters Mr. Baldwin has always held 
a distinguished place. He followed Gordon Cumming, 
attracted by the glowing accounts of that great 
Nimrod’s travels, and from 1852 to 1860 his gun 
was seldom idle from Natal to the Zambesi. It is 
thirty-five years since Mr. Baldwin’s waggons came 
down country from his last trip to the far interior ; yet 
his name is still well remembered in South Africa as that 
of a keen, active, and daring sportsman. 

As a youngster he began his career among the 
swamps and marshes of Lower Zululand (where he 
nearly died from fever), among sea-cows (hippopotami), 
elephants, and other big game. From ’52 to °57 
Mr. Baldwin did most of his shooting in the Zulu 
and Amatonga territories, in those days teeming with 
heavy game. Elephants, hippos, rhinoceros (white and 
black), buffaloes, lions, elands, zebras, and all kinds of 
antelopes fell to the rifle of this ardent hunter. 

In 1857 he trekked far afield to the borders of the 
Matabele country, hoping to obtain permission from the 
redoubted Moselikatse (father of Lobengula) to hunt 
elephants in his dominions. Moselikatse, however, was 
suspicious and out of humour, and the author turned his 
waggons elsewhere. 

In 1858, and again in the following year, Mr. Baldwin 
visited Lake Ngami, procuring much ivory, slaying 
many kinds of heavy game, and undergoing innumer- 
able adventures and hardships. Finally, in the year 
1860, he set out once more from Natal upon the long 
journey across the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal (the quickest route to the interior in those days), 
and hunted elephants in the almost unknown deserts 
towards the Zambesi. Here, almost by accident, he 
made his way to the famous Victoria Falls, where he 
had the mitigated satisfaction of finding himself second 
man upon the scene. Livingstone discovered the Falls 
in 1855, and, until Mr. Baldwin’s arrival, no other 
European had set eyes on this—perhaps the sublimest 
scene in Nature. Even nowadays it is a hard and 
difficult trek to reach the Falls, and the Englishmen 
who have viewed them are not very numerous. But 
Matabeleland is conquered, the Bechuanaland railway 
is to be continued to Khama’s capital, and it is probable 
that even the average globe-trotter will be soon visiting 
these wonderful yet little-known Falls. 

It is enough to make the mouth of the latter-day 
sportsman water to read of Mr. Baldwin’s shooting score 
on this last trip. Among some 400 odd head of game, 
he and his servants bagged 61 elephants, 23 black and 
white rhinoceros, 30 buffalo, 21 elands, 71 Burchell’s 
zebra, 11 giraffe, 18 impala, 25 springbuck, 26 roan and 
sable antelope, &c. &c. Four lions were slain, the 
last of which very nearly ended the author’s career. 

The book itself gives us true and stirring pictures 
of veldt life. It is the book of a man of action, 
taken directly from those journals of the far wilderness, 
written, as its author tells us, ‘‘ sometimes in ink, but 
often in pencil, gunpowder, tea, &c., in Kaffir kraals or 
waggon bottoms, and chiefly for a brother’s eye.” It 
bears the direct impress of truth, and it carries with it, 
even after all this lapse of years, the real atmosphere of 
the wilds. ; 

This book, which may be termed a classic of the great 
game-slaying period, is brisk, lively, and full of incident. 
The illustrations furnish some of the best examples of 
Wolf and Zwecker’s work ; some of the coloured plates 
of the former artist are altogether admirable. The pic- 
ture of the running giraffe at p. 163 is (speaking from 
some experience of these animals in their wild state) 
hardly to be bettered. 
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THE CRUSADES. 


‘*The Crusades: the Story of the Latin Kj 
Jerusalem.” By T. A. Archer and Charles Lett 
bridge Kingsford. Story of the Nations Series 
Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


N O epoch of medizval history is so perversely interes, 
ing as that of the Crusades: none has combi 
in so remarkable a measure the utmost immediate futility 
with the widest indirect and totally unforeseen results 
The original issue was on an absolutely false Pretert 
Jerusalem needed no rescue. For four centuries iq 
Mohammedan rulers had religiously guarded the city 
which was, and is, as sacred to them as to any of th 
rascally freebooters who came to deliver it and stayed to 
dishonour it by the frank license of their disorderly live 
As Saladin told Coeur de Lion, the Holy City is ng 
holy to Christians alone: it is the scene of the famoy 
Miraj, when the Blessed Prophet in a vision conyers 
with Gabriel and Moses, and even ascended to th 
Court of the Most High. To this day the print of My 
hammed’s foot is shown on the holy Sakhra ; and rou 
about the spot shall all the dead assemble on the day ¢ 
resurrection. To the good Muslim the Masyid al-Aby 
is only a degree less sacred than the Kaaba, and to refy 
to Jerusalem as ‘‘ squalid” (p. 8) is to display a lang 
unfamiliarity with the care and wealth lavished in eary 
days upon the holy places of Islam. Scarcely less mis 
leading is it to write of the ‘‘ strange” concessions mate 
by Mohammed to ‘‘ the people of the Book.” Abraham 
and Moses are as much Mohammedan as Christiay 
saints and confessors. Christ himself is a Prophet among 
the Muslims. Islam in its origin was at least partly 
an attempt to revive what was believed to be the ‘ religion 
of Abraham,” blended with many ideas of Christianity; 
and but for the determined hostility of the Arabian Jew 
there would probably have been an alliance between th 
two cognate religions. There was nothing “‘ strange” 
in the Prophet’s ‘‘ concessions”’ to creeds which he pro 
fessed not to abrogate but to develop. The Crusades 
excited an animosity which can hardly be said to have 
existed before. During four centuries Christian pilgrims 
were suffered to visit the shrines at Jerusalem, whic 
were scarcely more sacred to them than to their Moham 
medan guardians, and if they occasionally fell a prey 
robbery and violence by the way, it was the accident of 
the traveller in a strange and unsettled country, not th 
persecution of the Christian by the Muslim. In the ninth 
century, Bernard, of Mont St. Michel, found Charl 
magne’s library carefully preserved in the Virgin's 
Church, heard the Kyrie sung, and witnessed th 
‘* Miracle of the Sacred Fire” on Easter Eve. Ata tim 
when no pilgrim could reach Rome without a strong 
escort, by reason of the banditti that infested the roads, 
Bernard records that in Palestine ‘‘the Christians and 
the pagans have peace one with another, in such wis 
that if on my journey the camel or ass that bore my littk 
property were to die, and I were to leave all my chattel 
there with none to guard them, while I went to another 
city, on my return I should find everything untouched. 
This was the happy state of things which the Crusades 

came to mar. 

Such facts, though noticed, are not sufficiently insisted 
on in the volume, admirable in most ways, which Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Kingsford have contributed to the 
‘‘ Story of the Nations” series. Caution, even timidity, 
is the ‘‘ note” of modern historical scholarship ; though 
Mr. Archer, as a disciple of the late Prof. Freemas, 
whom he has valiantly championed in the matter af 
Senlac, might be expected to have caught something of 
the invincible pugnacity which characterized his master. 
But Mr. Archer fell ill, and Mr. Kingsford took up th 
pen he was forced for a while to drop. The combination 
of two such thorough students has produced a work of 
genuine authority and deliberate carefulness ; but if m 
the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, it is no 
a proven fact of modern history that a dual control leads 
to indecision, and we are sensible of a certain lack 
firmness in the handling of their difficult subject by 
these two accomplished scholars. It is possible tod 
severely exact in historical statement, and yet to la 
down clear and decided views on the events and policies 
described ; and the chief fault we have to find wilt 
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Archer and Kingsford’s extremely useful book is 
of clear generalization and a certain inconclusive 
in expressing their own deductions from the 
They would probably answer that it is the 


M 
a lack 


| 
* Sa os province to relate and not to criticize: but 
, we join issue. If poetry is a criticism of life, still 


is a history a criticism of the past. A history 


y interes, Saat criticism is nothing better than a register, like 
COmbineg “events of the year” chronicled in certain almanacs. 
te futility indeed, all writing of history, properly so called, involves 
1 results criticism ; the mere arrangement and collocation of the 
Ptetert asta cannot be effected without criticism ; the personal 
‘uries its MH oyation must come in somewhere. To our mind, the 
the city select in the new history of the Crusades is its timidity 
1Y Of the in criticism. 
stayed) MI Qne result of this is a loss of vividness. The chapters 
tly lives HM oq the physical characteristics of Syria, and on the life 
y iS no MM of the people, are careful essays which somehow fail to 
famous give distinct impressions. Twenty pages of Osdma’s 
onVersed ME autobiography furnish a far clearer picture of life in 
| to the Syria in the twelfth century ; but that singularly in- 
t of Mo MM teresting work (reviewed in these columns 28 April, 1894) 
d round ibly did not reach the authors in time for more than 
e day MB, bare reference or two (pp. 228, 232). In the same 
‘al-Aksi @ yay, although careful portraits are drawn of the leading 
to reir crusading princes and barons, one cannot help 
@ lange Mi feeling again that they are set éloges: a few anec- 
in early MB dotes and personal frazts would have brought them 
€SS mis MM home to the imagination and made them live. Through- 
NS Made HH out there is an abundance of historical research and 
braham #@ careful study, but a curious deficiency in that historical 
hristian imagination which, whatever modern specialists may 
‘among HM say, is an essential qualification in the true historian. 
t parth # And with all their evident conscientiousness, the authors 
religion MM seem to us to have fallen into some important errors. 
tianity; MJ Of course they are right in hinting (they might have 
an Jews put it more strongly) that the Crusades were caused 
een th Hf quite as much by the European necessity of defending 
range” the Greek Empire from the invasion of the Turks (not 
he pro the Ottoman, but the Seljuk Turkmans) ; but when they 
‘usades i convey the impression that these Seljuks were a mere 
to have Mi horde of ravaging barbarians, and stigmatize them as 
ilgrims # “unorthodox” (p. 84), they are going against fact. 
which The Seljuks were not only strictly orthodox (in contrast 
loham- M to the Fatimite schismatics of Egypt), but were also 
prey © @ born administrators, enlightened rulers, and encouragers 
lent of fi of learning and science. There is no greater disparity 
1ot the Min the higher qualities of mind and character than 
e ninth between such ignorant, brutal, perfidious knights 
vharle- M errant as Reginald of Chatillon, or, in a less degree, 
gins Baldwin I., the treacherous captor of Edessa, and 
d th Mohammedan leaders like Nur-ed-din, Saladin, or El- 
a tim Adil. These men, and many contemporary rulers who 
strong Mi rose out of the conquering armies of the Seljuks, 
roads, took their ideal of life and statesmanship from the 
1s and greatest of the Seljuk Sultans, Melik Shah, who was 
1 wist I not merely the master of the numerous Turkish officers 
y litte Hf who afterwards founded dynasties of their own through- 
atte’ Hout Mohammedan Asia, but also their pattern and 
othe Mf exemplar. A prince or governor was esteemed or repro- 
hed." bated by public opinion in proportion as he conformed to 
vader HH the example of Melik Shah or fell away from it. The 
, standard thus held up before the eyes of his followers 
sisted formed no ignoble ideal of a prince’s duties. Justice was 
1 Mr. his first aim, and from this he never swerved. Ever victo- 
) the HF rious in war, his chief interest was to promote his people’s 
idity, Prosperity : bridges, canals, and travellers’ rests testified 
ough to his desire to extend commerce and safe communica- 
a tion throughout his dominions ; and the people rejoiced 
al 4“ in the remission of many tolls and taxes. So long as 
ng he reigned, the roads were safe, and a pair of travellers 
- might journey from Merv to Damascus without fear. He 
pt punished robbery and looting on the part of his followers 
re with the utmost rigour, and the poorest peasant was sure 
‘fi ofredress if he brought his complaint before the ever- 
ree accessible Sultan. No one was more devoted to sport, 
' ’s and at one time Melik Shah reckoned the head of game 
he had killed with his. own hand at ten thousand; but, 
yo I fear,” he said, ‘ to offend God by slaying animals for 
be pleasure and not for food,” and for every beast he killed 
en gave a piece of gold inalms. Generous, just, valiant, 
jes and scrupulous, he fulfilled the duty of a Muslim Prince, 
vith and impressed his example far and wide upon the minds 


of his followers. And this great Mohammedan emperor 
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was the contemporary of the Tancreds, Bohemonds, 
Raymonds, and other rude freebooters of the first 
Crusade. 

Of this high standard of conduct among the anti- 
Crusaders, Messrs. Archer and Kingsford are apparently 
unconscious. At all events we find in their work neither 
a eulogy of the general good faith and highmindedness 
of the Muslim leaders, nor any reprobation of the fre- 
quent breaches of sworn treaties and almost universal 
cupidity and licentiousness of the Crusaders. Again 
and again we read stories of Crusading treachery, with- 
out a word of comment ; and though the authors may 
fairly maintain that it is not necessary to point the moral 
when dealing with a society which openly contemned 
all morality, yet a fair history requires some account of 
the very different standard of conduct upheld by their 
opponents, with whom, moreover, we are not expected 
to sympathize. This much we are obliged to say im 
justice to the other side of the question. But when due 
allowance is made for unfamiliarity with the Oriental 
point of view, we have little but praise to accord to a 
work which is marked throughout by sound scholarship 
and diligent research. It is a pity that so much real 
learning should not be justified by full references to the 
contemporary authorities, and we cannot agree with the 
authors in their view that such references are necessarily 
excluded from a popular work of this kind. Never- 
theless we are fortunate in the possession, at length, of 
a useful and important history, which at present stands 
alone as a popular but trustworthy account of a mar- 
vellously interesting period. 


MYCENEAN ART. 


‘* History of Art in Primitive Greece: Mycenian Art.” 
From the French of Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1894- 


M PERROT is a great scholar. His work deserved 
* a passable translator. Unfortunately, it has 
been Englished into a singular dialect, which is much 
more difficult for an educated man to understand than 
any ordinary European language. We would have pre- 
ferred it in Polish. Often it is only possible to get at the 
meaning of a particular sentence by debating with one- 
self what original French is likely to have suggested this. 
still more original and capricious English. The very 
title itself might be easily improved : though if the trans- 
lator likes: the adjective ‘‘ Mycenian” instead of ‘‘ Myce- 
nean” or ‘* Mycenzan,” it is a small matter. But such 
monsters as ‘‘the eruption of the Krakatau”’ in ‘‘ the 
strait of the Sound” do not instantly convey to an English 
reader’s mind the same idea as ‘‘the eruption of Krakatoa 
in the Sunda Straits” ; while ‘‘a data” fails somehow to 
impress us at first sight with a sense of the translator’s 
fitness to render a work of such scientific importance. 
‘* Diatoma and foramina” are scarcely familiar terms on 
this side of the Channel, while ‘‘ Achylles”” will prove a 
perfect gem to the classical scholar. But it is the free 
and untrammelled treatment of the English sentence on 
the basis of a syntax apparently invented by the immortal 
Count Smorltork that especially charms us. One speci- 
men must suffice: ‘‘ These types owe to their noble 
character and infinite breadth to have outlived the whole 
world and of imposing themselves on modern plastic 
art.” Doubtless the translator is a foreigner, who can- 
not be seriously blamed for want of acquaintance with 
the minutiz of our idiom ; but surely there are Britons 
sufficiently well acquainted with the abstruse language 
which is spoken in those foreign parts inhabited by the 
learned authors to have been entrusted with the task of 
rendering into English so important a treatise. And 
might it not even have been possible to find a classical 
scholar who should include in his accomplishments an 
adequate knowledge of the not very occult tongue of 
Corneille and Pascal ? 

It is a pleasure to turn from the ineptitudes of the 
translation to M. Perrot in person. This latest instal- 
ment of his splendid life-work increases the debt under 
which he has laid us. Its main thesis, in one word, is. 


the essentially Hellenic character of that nameless archaic 
civilization in the Peloponnesus and the Isles of the 
Egean of which Schliemann was the great discoverer 
and excavator. 


Its second thesis, in order of import- 


= 
) 
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ance, is the native origin and comparative independence 
from foreign influence of this early civilization and all its 
products. These are the two points that have been most 
hotly debated among competent scholars ever since the 
first unearthing of the very ancient remains at Hissarlik 
and at Mycene. Were these tombs and palaces of 
Hellenic construction at all, or were they the products of 
some elder and wholly alien race, which preceded the 
Achzan and the Ionian in Argolis and the Troad? Or 
again, granting them to be of truly Greek origin, were 
they the result of an imported Mesopotamian culture, 
filtered through Phoenician and Phrygian transmitters ; 
or were they rather the handicraft of native artists, 
originating for themselves an enchorial civilization? On 
these moot questions, M. Perrot’s arguments seem to us 
almost authoritatively conclusive. He has passed in 
review all the evidence in detail, and he has drawn from 
it his inferences, not with the hot-headed enthusiasm of 
Schliemann and his fellow-workers, but with the coolness 
and calm of an acute and somewhat sceptical modern 
French nature. He never carries us away with him ; but 
he compels us at every turn to think for ourselves and 
inquire afresh whether these things are so. If we have 
any fault to find with his method it is that he is too 
statical, too statistical, too cold, too rational ; at times 
we long for a little wholesome paradox, a single startling 
fallacy, a break in the monotonous current of a logical 
argument which almost always compels assent, or at 
least leaves doubt with hardly a leg to stand upon. 

M. Perrot’s general method consists in an examination 
in detail of the chief centres of the archaic civilization 
in continental Greece, in the Agean, and in Asia Minor, 
with a view to discovering whether they do or do not 
show signs of belonging to one and the same type: 
whether we may or may not reasonably regard them as 
representing approximately a single race, a single 
artistic culture, and a single fairly contemporaneous 
epoch, extending, of course, over several centuries. 
His final conclusion is that the remains at Thera, at 
Troy, at Tiryns, at Mycenez, at Orchomenos, and else- 
where, do really belong to an almost identical school of 
art and industry, and do really represent in effect the 
first struggling efforts of the Hellenic intelligence. The 


people who piled these colossal structures and who 
carved or engraved these rude works of art were in very 
truth the predecessors and ancestors of the great artists 
who raised the columns of the Parthenon and who 


chiselled the chryselephantine Zeus and Athene. After 
reading the argument by which M. Perrot traces the 
evolution of this primitive art from its rudest manifesta- 
tions down to those beautiful and spirited works, like 
the famous gold vase from Vaphio, which form con- 
necting links with the highest and purest classical 
feeling, it is almost impossible any longer to doubt his 
affiliation of later Hellenic sculpture and painting on the 
shapeless beginnings of Hissarlik and Mycene. ‘It 
was a gift of the immortal gods,” said Mr. Andrew Lang 
once of the artistic sense of civilized Hellas: M. Perrot 
shows us, on the contrary, by a long suite of instances, 
that it was the result of a slow and secular development 
through imperceptible stages, from quite barbaric be- 
ginnings. But he admits at the same time there are 

““ nations of genius”; and his vindication of the essen- 
tially home-bred element in the highest Greek art makes 
the claim of the Greeks to such national genius still 
clearer than ever. For he demonstrates how from the 
first the Hellenic mind, even in its earliest stage, tended 
to individualize and Hellenize whatever elements it took 
ready-made from the civilization of Mesopotamia, de- 
livered to it in dribblets through Phoenicia and Asia 
Minor. 

_ It would be impossible to point out in any detail the 
interesting side-lights cast on the evolution of Hellenic 
art by M. Perrot’s text and M. Chipiez’s able and well- 
reasoned restorations. It must suffice to mention the 
clever explanation of that curious feature in the Gate of 
Lions at Mycenz, the downward-tapering column, 
through the abiding influence of a wooden pile, driven 
into the ground by its smaller end, and communicating 
its shape and proportions in due time to its statelier imi- 
tations in stone or marble ; as well as the valuable dis- 
cussion on the origin of the Doric architecture ; and the 
convincing theory of the derivation of the sloping jambs 
and superimposed lintel of early Greek stone doorways 
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from a triangular opening with two wooden jam 
wards strengthened by the aid of a joist hme = 
the middle. This theory satisfactorily accounts both f 
the shape and arrangement of the doorways themselya 
and for Mor singular triangular ornamentation above 
them. It is, in short, a triumph of evolutionary 
construction. 
On the other hand, if we must be critical, we would 
add that M. Perrot, though anxious for comprehensive, 
ness and ready to accept the kindly light cast upon hig 
subject by kindred studies, has sometimes unduly 
neglected the results of collateral inquiries. In dealing 
with the Mycenz lions, for example, he seems to be yp. 
aware of the exhaustive monograph on that widespread 
symbol by Comte Goblet d’Alviella, which conclusively 
traces it back to a Mesopotamian origin ; while similarly 
in dealing with the question of the primitive Hellenic 
religion, he appears to ignore the main conclusions of 
our English sociologists. But these are small blemishes, 
It is given to no man to be in equal degrees both spe. 
cialist and polymath. On the whole, these volumes are 
clear gain to the world, and encourage us to look forward 
with hope and interest to the remaining portion of 9 
monumental an undertaking. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


‘*A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 
1894.” By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M., with 
technical revision by Lieut. Roy C. Smith, U.S, 
2 vols. Illustrated. London: Bliss, Sands, § 
Foster. 1894. 


HE serious student regards with natural suspicion 
any historical work which comes to him accom. 
panied by illustrations that are not of a purely ‘ docu 
mentary” character. To be of any value, the maps and 
plans must have authority behind them; the portraits 
must have been taken, directly or indirectly, from 
originals, and their antecedents must be specified ; and 
the pictures must represent what has been actually seen, 
and not what has merely been imagined. The two 
volumes containing ‘‘A History of the United States 
Navy from 1775 to 1894,” by Edgar Stanton Maclay, 
A.M., are full of pictures, several of which are very well 
done; but for many of them there is obviously no 
authority whatsoever, and for many more, if there be 
authority, no credentials are vouchsafed. When, 
therefore, one comes upon an entirely fanciful sketch 
of the boarding of the Philadelphia in 1804, or d 
the Wasp sinking the Avon in 1814, and when om 
notices in each anachronisms and inaccuracies, one 
is sorely tempted, if not to fling aside the book, at leastto 
treat it with diminished respect. Yet perusal proves that 
to have done this would have been unjust. If only om 
may absolve Mr. Maclay from complicity in these u» 
fortunate ad captandum illustrations, and shift the blame 
to the publishers, one can unreservedly congratulate him 
not only upon having done his work extremely well, but 
also upon having chosen a subject which was much in 
need of treatment. For hitherto there has been no ade 
quate history of the United States Navy. Clark’s covers 
only a comparatively short period, and leaves much to 
be desired : Cooper’s, which ends with the Mexican War, 
is grossly partial and very meagre: Theodore Roosevelt's, 
the wonderful production of a mere boy, is most full and 
trustworthy so far as it goes, but deals only with th 
war of 1812. And, although there have been numerous 
histories of the American Navy during the war of Seces 
sion, not one is satisfactory. 

In this country the study of the naval history of the 
United States, with the exception of those parts of it 
which concern themselves with the War of the Revolt 
tion, the War of 1812, and the War of Succession, has 
been almost entirely neglected ; and it may be safely 
said that the ordinary Englishman knows nothing at al 
about any other branches of the subject. He is ignoram 
that from 1798 to the beginning of 1801 the young 
Republic waged a most instructive war of cruisers with 
France, that she subsequently conducted operations @ 
no common brilliancy against Tripoli, that, immediately 
after the conclusion of the war of 1812, she triumphantly 
settled her long-standing accounts with Algiers, that 
she then, with conspicuous success, turned her attention 
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ion of piracy in the West Indies, on ‘‘ the 
to the the Malay Archipelago, that her 
spanish much to do with the conquest of California and 
oh the Mexican War, and that it bore a large share in 
gene ng up of Japan to trade and civilization. Full 
—. of all these services, and of many minor ones, 
to be found in Mr. Maclay’s volumes ; and, as well 
for the instruction as for the suggestions which they 
afford, they deserve to be read by all who are interested 
-. qaval progress and in gallant deeds. Once or twice 
a the course of his twelve hundred pages, the author 
wchibits a little Anglophobia, which, though of a mild 
> harmless type, seems out of place in such a work. But 
more often he dwells, not without some evident pleasure, 
examples of friendship and generous feeling on the 
of British for American naval officers, and wee versa, 
and upon instances of honourable rivalry or hearty co- 
operation between the two services. For that reason 
we are particularly glad to see this American book 
t out also in England. It should help one 
country to understand the other, and should assist in 
smoothing away the roughnesses which in the past have 
often caused unnecessary friction in the relations of the 
two English-speaking Powers. We need not cite cases 
in point that are to the credit of our own countrymen ; 
but we cannot refrain from mentioning two very well 
qithenticated ones that are given by Mr. Maclay, and 
that are much to the credit of Americay officers. Hull, 
of the Constitution, and Dacres, of the Guerriére, were 
personal friends before they were official enemies, and, 
intime of peace, Dacres had bet Hull a new hat that 
the Guerriére was a better fighting frigate than the Con- 
dilution, and could ‘‘ beat her hollow.” But, when the 
two met in action, the Guerriére had to strike, and Dacres, 
wounded, had to go on board the victor to surrender his 
sword. Hull waited for him at the top of the ladder, 
and held out his hand to assist him, saying: ‘‘ Dacres, 
giveme your hand. I know you are hurt. No, no; I 
will not take a sword from one who knows so well how 
touse it; but Ill trouble you for that hat.” The other 
case occurred between Bainbridge of the Constitution 
and Lambert of the Java. The /ava had been obliged 
to strike, both Bainbridge and Lambert were badly 
wounded, and the latter, having delivered up his sword, 
was a prisoner in the American frigate. Between these 
twocaptains there had been, if anything, bad feeling. 
But on the day after the arrival of the Comstitution at 
Bahia, when the dying Lambert lay on deck in his cot 
under an awning, Bainbridge, still suffering, approached, 
supported by two of his officers, and returned the sword 
of a gallant enemy. 

The last chapters of Mr. Maclay’s book are devoted 
toasurvey of the recent revival and present position of 
the United States Navy, and to an analytical list of the 
ships now forming part of that navy. As an appendix 
there is also a list of those American seamen who, for 
bravery in action, have won medals. At the end of all 
there is the proper conclusion to a good book in the 
shape of a serviceable index. 


NOVELS. 


"A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn.” By Sarah Doudney. 
London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 


are certain amiable and unpretentious novelists 
+ whom it seems unnecessary, if not impertinent, to 
mticize. If they are not very great nor very good— 
hnd they themselves would probably be the last to assert 
any claim to such categories—on the other hand, they are 
nly not very bad, nor, after their fashion, bad at all. 

t they satisfy a legitimate want, and appeal toa large 
deserving audience, is sufficiently evident from the 
regularity with which their books appear, and the vast 
‘atalogue of previous books, ‘‘ by the same hand,” which 
hdorns the title-page of each one of their recent works. 
gst these ‘“‘harmless, necessary” novelists Miss 

pe ney deservedly ranks high, and her latest novel, 
A Romance of Lincoln’s Inn,” is in no way inferior to 
MS predecessors. It tells a simple and pleasant love- 
ry pleasantly and simply: the story of a man who 
“salizes a girl into something which she is not, and can 
%t become, and, after a brief period of happiness in her 
ciety, having discovered her unworthiness through her 
wa fickleness and frivolity, evolves out of his disillusion 
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greater strength and sinew than before for the conduct of 
life. He even writes a successful novel, and when his 
old flame, whose ambitious marriage, has been more 
prosperous than happy, reappears to tempt him with her 
seductive fascination, he has the courage to repel her. 
‘* He met her eyes with a grave kindliness which set her 
heart aching. . . . They parted there; and she went 
her way into a world which was filled with new faces, 
new hopes, and new associations. But Mayne turned 
back to the old seat under the plane-trees, and sat there 
to muse a little longer in the peaceful sunshine.” If that 
ending has something of the time in it, a suggestion of 
modern influences, it must not be assumed that Miss 
Doudney has been unfaithful here to her old traditions— 
the traditions of Miss Yonge. For Miss Doudney is 
Miss Yonge with a difference : she writes for the same 
audience, but for that audience in a new generation, which 
asks for the same themes and the same treatment 
in its fiction, but without that addition of unctuous 
piety which twenty years earlicr had been indispens- 
able. ‘‘The Romance of Lincoln’s Inn” is a book 
for girls, and a book which girls should enjoy. And 
while the young girl is with us, which should be for ever, 
it is good that such books should be written for her— 
good, that is, for the young girl, and without harm for 
the novel. 


**An Altar of Earth.” By Thymol Monk. London: 
William Heinemann. 1894. 

The latest volume in Mr. Heinemann’s Pioneer Series 
maintains to some extent that tradition of origin- 
ality, and of that quality, which we have agreed 
obscurely to call ‘‘ modern,” that previous volumes in 
the series have led us to expect. But the reader who 
shall seek in it that excellent irony and self-restraint 
which characterized ‘‘George Mandeville’s Husband” 
will be disappointed. In effect, the ‘‘ Altar of Earth” is 
original, but as sin is original. It will appeal, however, 
to readers who like situations which tremble on the verge 
of impropriety, and who will pardon an improbability, 
so long as it have the saving grace of being unpleasant. 
Yet we should be grateful to the author in that he, or 
more probably she, has not been as unpleasant as the 
medical nature of her subject would have allowed or even 
demanded. Daphne and Theo are ‘‘two medical women,” 
and Daphne is condemned to death: that is to say she has 
an incurable malady, which, according to a specialist, 
who is also mildly her lover, will carry her off within 
two years. To make the most of these two years, 
Daphne and her friend Theo retire to a suburb where 
there is a salubrious hill which the speculative builder 
has still left rurally intact. But the speculative builder, 
who has bought Hiram’s Hill, appears at Bramblesfield, 
and forces his acquaintance on the two young women. 
He is a bourgeois Don Juan, ‘‘ the type that treads on a 
woman’s foot in an omnibus, in order to make her look 
at him”—the type which figures so immoderately in 
the New Woman’s brain. And he marks Daphne for his 
prey, and Daphne is repelled by him, and for many 
chapters meets his attacks with insult and injury. But 
Daphne is a Socialist. And when the mortified builder 
begs her to name her own bribe, even to Hiram’s Hill, 
her socialism is stronger than her individual sense of 
virtue, and she accepts it as a gift for the people. And 
Daphne dies, but whether before or after the accom- 
plishment of her sacrifice the obscurity of the author 
forbids us to declare, nor indeed are we greatly 
concerned. Yet the book, with all its faults of improba- 
bility and bad taste, is a book of much promise. It is, with 
the exception of certain passages of almost hysterical 
sensuousness, exceedingly well written; and at least 
once in the story, in the interview between Daphne and 
her specialist, where the doctor, in face of his impotence 
to help the malady of the girl he loves, turns to her his 
purely human side, there is pathos and genuine dramatic 
power. But if the promise is to be fulfilled, the author 
must learn to see men as they are, and to sketch them 
at least as well as she sketches her women, and this: 
power comes only through love. 

‘** Philip and His Wife.” By Margaret Deland. London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

It is with a somewhat ominous anticipation that we 

mote the motto which Mrs. Deland has chosen for 
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her new novel: ‘‘ Marriage is not a result but a process.” 
It offers us a vista of the ‘‘ problem” novel with which 
we are all, nowadays, more than a little bored; and 
when, after a chapter or two, the hero, soliloquizing, 
asks himself (the italics are Mrs. Deland’s): ‘‘ Js not 
marriage without love as spiritually illegal as love without 
marriage ts civilly illegal? and if it is, what is your 
duty?” we prepare ourselves for the tedious. Philip 
Shore, who, like most of the personages in Mrs. Deland’s 
stories, is an American, had been three years married 
when he asked himself this formidable question. ‘ He 
had thought to marry a beautiful soul, but had married 
instead a beautiful body.” Unhappily, Philip himself 
has ‘‘ soul” in an almost excessive degree, and a defec- 
tive sense of humour ; else he would hardly have found 
this discovery a sufficient warrant for insisting upon a 
separation from a wife who, if she has not his high 
moral seriousness, is both charming and irreproachable. 
And the main current of the story, which is concerned 
with Philip’s struggles to effect this separation, and to 
obtain the custody of the child, which his wife, Cecil, 
mot unnaturally resents, is as unconvincing as the 
discussions on marriage and divorce, with which the 
book is laden, are wearisome. Here, however, as in 
former books, it is not by the central episode, or the 
principal characters in her novels, that Mrs. Deland’s 
talent must be gauged. Her strength lies in a certain 
delicate characterization of her subsidiary personages, 
in a certain quiet observation of the everyday life in a 
South Pennsylvanian village, of the humours and habits 
of old-fashioned people. And in ‘‘ Philip and His Wife ” 
the subsidiary interest of a pleasant love-story alleviates 
the tedium of an impossible ‘‘ problem,” while the hero 
is forgiven for the sake of the village gossip and the 
village clergyman, and the charming child ‘‘ Molly,” 
with her views on God and the Devil: ‘‘ Mamma laughs 
and laughs, but I think it is a good deal better to say a 
prayer to both of ’em. If God isn’t quite big enough to 
kill him, why, it’s safer to say a prayer to him too. Then 
he won’t be mad.” 

In conclusion, it is a pity that a style which is always 
lucid and graceful, and sometimes attains distinction, 
should be marred by an objectionable system of spelling. 
To ‘‘color” and ‘‘ humor” time has somewhat inured 
us, but ‘‘ draft” for ‘‘ draught” and ‘ pretense” for 
“‘ pretence” are solecisms as illegitimate as they are un- 
pleasant, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“‘ Household Tales and other Traditional Remains.” By Sidney 
Oldall Addy, M.A. London: Nutt. Sheffield: Pawson 
& Brailsford. 1895. 


SoM E six or seven years sufficed, Mr. Addy tells us, for the 

collection of the fifty-two short stories in this volume. They 
belong to the counties of Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, and 
Yorkshire, and were taken down orally, or reproduced from a 
written copy. As nearly as possible they are printed in the 
words of the narrator, which is, of course, the soundest method 
the field folk-loreist can pursue. Though some of the stories 
are crude in the telling, and suggestive of shadowy or degenerate 
forms of half-forgotten lore, the result as a whole is decidedly 
striking, and shows that the decay of popular story and tradition 
is neither so complete nor so great as some would imagine. 
Mr. Addy does not say if these “ Household Tales” are all from 
the lips of English peasants, though we may assume that a fair 
proportion of them may be so ascribed. He notes some curious 
analogies with stories in Grimm. The quaint Sheffield story of 
“The Maid who wanted to marry” is a widely distributed 
example. In the second part of his book Mr. Addy has 
collected an extensive series of illustrations of superstitions, 
magic, witchcraft, folkemedicine, local customs and proverbs, 
not peculiar to the four counties named, yet full of interest to 
students. 


“In the Dozy Hours.” By Agnes Repplier. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 


One thing in Miss Repplier’s present volume caused us some 
disquiet, and this was the title of her last essay : “ The Passing 
of the Essay.” “There was the sounding of a knell in it, the hint 
of an Arthurian farewell, which we could scarcely pluck up heart 
to face. But we have read, and are now assured. The Essay 
is not to go. It has merely been “severely warned,” by some- 
body, that the day of its waning had come. Miss Repplier is 
the last of living writers of English essays who should seriously 
entertain that warning. Her claims to be accounted of the true 
ssuccession—Augustan, Georgian, Victorian—are incontestable. 
She has a fine critical faculty, and is mistress of a charming 
Style. She has wit, a fund of good sense, and humour—English 
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of certain kinds of flabby sentiment with regard to the pe 

ment of children extremely favoured just now. In “ Reviest™ 

and Reviewed,” again, there are some delightful strokes of re 

same kind of shrewd and gently insinuated criticism, But 

is not one of these essays that is not marked by rare sani 
udgment, an invigorating tone, and the inspiring wall , 
umour. 


“ The Post in Grant and Farm.” By J. Wilson Hyd Londog 
A. & C. Black. 1894. 


This new contribution to the history of the Post Office wij 
welcome to all readers of Mr. Wilson Hyde’s interes: 

books on “ The Royal Mail” and “ A Hundred Years by Pos? 
It deals with the early troublous days of inland Posts in Greg 
Britain, under the first Stuart kings and the Commony 
and comprises the history of the first patents and grants j 
to postmasters. Nothing is more curious than the slow grow) 
of the postal service in the first half of the seventeenth century 
It was sufficiently costly, and the administration was of the 
laxest. From a return dated 1637, it appears that postmaster 
were paid at rates ranging from Is. 8d. to 4s. 4d. per day. Theg 
figures, as Mr. Hyde Wilson observes, must be quadrupled j 
estimate their equivalent in value of to-day. In 1660, the poy. 
masters, in a petition to the House of Lords state that in 167 
they were “ upwards of £60,000 in arrear of their wages, whereg 
they have never received one penny.” This means that nea 
a quarter of a million wasdue tothem. The patent-holders ay 
office-farmers made a very good thing out of the Post Office 
Mr. Hyde Wilson cites many curious and almost incredible 
proofs of mismanagement in his useful and interesting volume 


“Selections from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere.” Edited by 
George Edward Woodberry. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


This volume will give lovers of contemporary poetry sincer 
pleasure, since it comprises an excellent selection from the 
more notable work of a poet whose writings are peculiarly wel 
suited, both by their range and extent, to the selective process 
Mr. Woodberry, himself a poet and a good critic of poetry, has 
executed his undertaking with commendable skill and tiste 
His prefatory essay on the characteristics of Aubrey de Veres 
poetry is discriminating and sympathetic. He rightly lays streg 
on the poet’s chief inspiring sources—the legends and histoy 
of the Church, and the Bardic elements in ancient Irish histor 
cal lore. “Cuchullain” is, of course, included in the volume4 
stirring story re-set in noble verse), and “ Aengus,” “ Oissen and 
St. Patrick,” “Bard Ethell,” “St. Cuthbert’s Pentecost,” with 
other admirable examples of the poet’s command of poetic 
narrative. In “The Sisters” we have one of the most striking 
of the few successful stories in verse that modern times haw 
given us. A short but well-chosen selection from the 
“ Memorial” sonnets and songs (including the fine sonnet a@ 
“ Eschylus”) forms an appropriate concluding section to the 
volume. 


“The Book of the Fair.” By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 2 Vols 
Chicago and San Francisco : The Bancroft Company. 18% 


Mr. Bancroft’s history of the Chicago Exhibition, like th 
enterprise it commemorates, occupies a place apart from al 
records of its kind. It may not easily be described. But th 
“ World’s Fair” itself may be said to have pretty severely tested 
the art of the abstract and picturesque chronicler. The visitor 
who had seen it all could scarcely portray it to him who hadad 
seen. It is when you come to recount the “all” that you reali 
what a fleeting and unending abstraction is the “whole.” Mr 
Bancroft’s two mighty volumes are not inaptly described # 
“An Historical and Descriptive Presentation of the Worlds 
Science, Art, and Industry, as viewed through the Columbia 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893.” They tempt us to adopt the 
statistical method, which historians of International Exhibitions 
delight in. There were, we are assured, 2,350,000 loaves and 
cakes consumed in the 1851 Exhibition at Hyde Park. There 
are one thousand pages in Mr. Bancroft’s huge folios. The 
illustrations number sever.l thousands. The precise figures¥® 
cannot give, for there is no table of them, but merely a g 
index at the end of the second volume. There is no featured 


the Columbian Exhibition that is not dealt with by Mr. Banctdh, 
and none, it seems to us, that is not fully illustrated. The woth 
indeed, is decidedly not the least remarkable among the histe 


rian’s monumental writings. No phase of the undertaking ta 
escaped his observation. The illustrations are comprehensit 
of the whole undertaking, and are capitally reproduced. They 
afford an accurate and imposing idea of the prodigious vanel] 
and extent of the Exhibition, and at the same time miss none 

its many aspects of interest. The exterior views of the Intet 
national and State buildings, and the pictures of the Fine A® 


“sections and the Industrial exhibits are especially noteworthy 


Interesting, also, to engineers and architects are the illustratio® 
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on in the chapter on the evolution of the Exhibition. 
some pictorial record of the great fire in January 


before yy striking illustration of the ruins of the Manufac- 
me, al! (II. 952). These massive tomes require a large and 
he pith gir” ble or desk for their oe but with this provision 
ary liteg not to be deterred by the weight and bulk of the 


is find Mr. Bancroft’s history of the Chicago Exhibition 
worth their study. 


R Hunters in the Caribbees.” By Dr. Eugene 
da cel a F.E.S. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


But then 1894. 
Sane -Aaron is of Marryat’s mind with regard to truth 
- cose! history in this story of the adventures of a 
: d two American schoolboys in the West Indies. 
fe will not make another “ Swiss Family Robinson.” Perhaps 
- diverting book would not prove so amusing if it did not so 
: ch misrepresent. However, Dr. Murray-Aaron is nothing if 
. rigidly accurate. He has not transformed Haiti and Jamaica 
to a kind of “ World's Fair,” where the animal and vegetable 
. tropical, temperate, and arctic, flourish like a cosmo- 
sian Happy Family. No fruit is gathered out of season, no 
Mant or animal is collected outside its proper range of distribu- 
‘on in his chaste scientific » His boys capture their 
Papilio Homerus in Jamaica, not in the Bahamas. It is a 
(pe paradise,” as Devonshire ple say, that is un- 


led to boys in this pleasant volume. Everything recorded is 
jone decently and in order. The book, in short, is a good one 
. fis kind, with much useful instruction agreeably conveyed. 
upled must protest, however, ag inst the pharisaic tone of the 
thor’s little sermon on bloodguiltiness (p. 117). “‘ England,” 
ye says, “uses Gatling and Maxim guns to plough down Zulus, 
atabeles, and the nations beyond the Sikkim Pass.” Germany 
s Zanzibar, France in Siam, Belgium on the Congo, “ have no 
iter record.” Only “our own land,” he remarks, among the 
eat Powers “has not this sin to answer for.” We are con- 
trained to murmur “‘ Lo! the poor Indian,” and to meditate on 
inchester rifles and “ Reservations.” 


York: NOTES. 


A M® WALTER CRANE’S “ Eight Illustrations to ‘The Two 
_ Since Gentlemen of Verona’” (Dent & Co.) are as graceful in 
rom the design as the “‘ Tempest” series that preceded them, and are not 
rly wel Mics attractive as examples of the artist’s decorative skill. They 
process Hire admirably reproduced by the Dallastype Press,and separately 
try, has Mlounted and conveniently issued in a neat box-like portfolio. 


fm Somewhat vague and by no means striking allegory forms 
staple of Enik Bégh’s poem, “The Pilgrimage of Truth” 
Soanenschein & Co.), of which we have an English rendering 
histone mm verse by Agnes B. Werburg, illustrated by the late F. V. 
lume grandiose and slightly Martinesque water-colours, 
sen and meproduced by the Rembrandt Photogravure Company. 

t,” with “Ibsen and the Drama” (Digby, Long, & Co.) is a ponderous 
f poetic Miscourse by one “ Zanoni,” who writes as if he were the divinely 
striking Mppointed guardian and interpreter of Ibsen. 


es haw In “The Parasite” (Constable & Co.), Dr. Conan Doyle’s 

tory of hypnotic force and suggestion, there is little trace of the 

re land that designed “ Micah Clark.” The story is a trifle extra- 

to gant, and the extravagance is not of the convincing kind that 
taptures the humourist. 


2 Vols Mr. Ramsay-Crawford’s “Common Words Commonly Mis- 
1895 MMpronounced ” (Blackie & Son) reminds us of those old-fashioned 
‘ke the noral tales for the young, so dreadfully suggestive of incon- 
: wable wrong-doing, with their “don’t do this” and “don’t do 
hat, 


; tested | “When Life is Young,” by Mary Mapes Dodge (Fisher 
visitor Vwi) is a collection of poems for young ple, with pretty 
had not Mpuustrations, some of which have ap in the pages of 
realize Nicholas. 


” Mt “Thom’s Official Directory” (Dublin : Thom & Co.) for 1895 
bed a MBs so old-established a volume of references that few words are 
Vorlds Mieeded to mark the appearance of its fifty-second annual issue. 


Ht comprises well-arranged information with regard to the legal, 
opt the Hbanking, and commercial world, with full and exact statistics 
— ling to trade, tables of average prices in Dublin, a complete 


rettage and Parliamentary Directory, and other useful matter. 


There 

_ The We have also received new editions of White’s “ Natural His- 

reswe Mery Of Selborne” and “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” two volumes 
w Messrs. Blackie’s excellent “Home and School Library” ; 


Maurice and the Red Jar,” by the Countess of Jersey (Mac- 
millan & Co.), a charming story for children, illustrated by Rosie 
Fitman ; “In Remembrance, and Other Allegories,” by S. Mason 
[effington & Sons) ; “The Country Month by Month,” for 
pahuary, by J. A. Owen and G. S. Boulyer, F.Z.S. (Bliss, Sands 
t Foster) ; “A Night in the Woods,” by James Weston (Samp- 
i Low & Co.), illustrated by George Fox, W. H. J. Boot, and 
bhers ; “ Eustace Marchmont,” by Evelyn Everett-Green (Shaw 
kCo.); “Ralph Clifford,” by the Ven. G. R. Gwynne, D.D. 
SP.C.K.) ; “Through the Storm,” by Emily Sarah Holt (Shaw 
t Co) ; “ After School,” by Robert Overton (Jarrold & Sons), 
K ad edition ; “A Farm in Fairyland,” by Laurence Housman 
*ga1 Paul, Trench,'Triibner, & Co.) ; “ The Law of Service,” 
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by James P. Kelley (Putnam’s Sons) ; “ Pen Pictures and How 
to Draw Them,” by Eric Meade (Upcott Gill) ; “ The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth by Money,” by John W. Miller (Effingham 
Wilson) ; “Annual Report of Musketry Instruction in India” 
for 1893-1894 (Simla : Government Office) ; “The Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society” (Stamford), part iv. vol. lvii. ; 
“The Making of the English Nation,” by C. G. Robertson, B.A. 
(Blackie & Sons) ; “ The New Floreat,” by James Adderley 
(Wells Gardner & Co.); “Dr. Carolus, Physician” (Digby, 
Long, & Co.); The Sword and Trowel, edited by C. H. Spur- 

eon (Passmore & Alabaster), No. 361; Zhe Child's Pictorial, 
for January (S.P.C.K.) ; The Palmist, the Journal of the Chiro- 
logical Society (Roxburgh Press); Zhe Antiguary, No. 61 
Elliot Stock) ; and Sutton'’s “ Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture” 
for 1895, illustrated (Reading : Sutton & Sons). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


N the Nineteenth Ci Mr. Keir Hardie deals with the 
organization and hopes of the “Independent Labour Party,” 
and counts upon establishing the party in the Commons by 
capturing the votes of the hitherto unpolled at the next General 
Election. It is this “reserve of voting strength,” he declares, 
which was “tapped and drawn upon” at the bye-elections con- 
tested by the ladepondent Labour Party. “Take,” says Mr. 
Hardie, “the single case of the Metropolis,” when, at the last 
General Election, one-third of the electorate abstained from 
voting. Here is a pretty subject for tapping, and the results 
might prove all that Mr. Hardie desires, if there were the 
slightest ground for assuming that this body of over two hun- 
dred thousand abstainers from the poll was largely composed 
of “ workers” open to Collectivist conversion. But it is hard to 
imagine that Mr. Hardie does not know that the unpolled here 
and in other countries, are in the main, apathetic, and the 
apathetic are strongly Conservative. The list of Independent 
Labour candidates, published by Mr. Hardie, with its one metro- 
litan aspirant in addition to himself, shows that he knows 
tter than he writes. Professor William Graham, in his able 
and searching article on “The Collectivist Prospect in Eng- 
land,” demolishes the entire system of “Collective Ownership ” 
and the rest, and offers Mr. Hardie and his party the pleasing 
prospect of wandering in the political wilderness for many medi- 
tative and possibly salutary years. Signor Crispi is the object 
of an “appreciation ” by Mr. W, L. Alden, who discovers almost 
as many great qualities in the Italian statesman as the virtues 
ascribed by Pope to Berkeley. Sir Wemyss Reid discusses 
“ The Political Situation ” with admirable, if not altogether per- 
suasive, complacency. Literature is best represented by Mr. 
George Aitken’s investigation of Defoe’s “Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal,” which tends to show that this “true relation ” was literally 
true, and not in the accepted literary sense a true relation. So 
much, indeed, was conjectured by Mr. Wright, the latest of 
Defoe’s biographers. 


The Contemporary opens with an article on “ Russia and 
England,” by Canon MacColl, who discourses in the old fearless 
fashion of the unspeakable Turk and other familiar themes. 
We have supped full of such “horrors” before now, and here 
they are re-dished with the old sauce. The “absurdity” of a 
Russian invasion of India now or in the future is demonstrated 
by the opinion of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hardinge in the 
past. Wehave only “to rule our Indian subjects justly,” says the 
Canon, and Russia could do us no harm. Could any prescrip- 
tion be simpler? It isa perfect sleeping draught for sentimental 
Liberals. M. Gaston Paris contributes an excellent memorial 
article on the distinguished scholar, the late Professor James 
Darmesteter. In the “Recollections of Froude,” by the late 
Mrs. Ireland, the historian appears to have talked in italics, as 
women talk, which may seem a little odd to some who knew 
him. Canon Knox Little writes in tempered style on the 
“Moral Aspects of Disestablishment and Disendowment,” and 
is, if anything, too mildly expostulatory. Mr. Sidney Webb lifts 
up his voice in praise of the “ Work of the London County 
Council.” Even “ bank clerks,” a class not very “ advanced” in 
Mr. Webb’s opinion, have thanked him for the care taken by 
the Council to promote the enjoyment of skaters in the London 


The National Review is a strong and well-varied number. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s address to Friendly Societies at Birmingham 
last December appears, with considerable additions to the 
first printed report, in the article on “Old Age Pensions and 
Friendly Societies,” and with rejoinders to the principal objec- 
tions urged against certain portions of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme. “ The Constitutional Question” is dealt with from 
various points of view. Sir H. Stafford Northcote draws up a 
useful and fitting analysis of the agitation against the House of 
Lords, and shows the hollowness of the movement. The Unionist. 
review of the question is cogently presented by Professor A. V. 
Dicey, who treats of the “ miscalled veto,” and suggests alter- 
native schemes of reform or modification, which might be pro- 
moted by the Government, without himself commending one or 
the other. Mr. Haldane is all for constitutional modification, 
the question being, as he says, not a matter of “ending or 
mending.” Mr. Lane-Poole’s notice of the official 
career of the late Sir Charles Newton and of his researches, 
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in practical archeology in the East is a just and well-written 
tribute. 


Among the magazines, Blackwood's is easily first, with a 
capital sportical story “The Closed Cabinet,” a “Tale from 
Blackwood” of the good old kind, yet with a firm vein of novelty 
in it; not to mention a further instalment of Dr. Skelton’s 
interesting “ Reminiscences ” of Mr. Froude; Mr. W. B. Harris's 
adventurous episode of travel, “ My Escape from Mulai Bushta’; 
a notable article on “The Church in Wales” ; and other papers 
of force and distinction. There are some curious references to 
Carlyle and the biography in Dr. Skelton’s I:tters from Froude. 
Writing in 1884 from Salcombe, the historian remarks of his 
work, “ Now the thing is done, Carlyle hinself will be more 
loved and honoured than ever.” Later, he xpresses his surprise 
at the reception of the book, and declares ‘he had cut out every- 
thing which could zzjure anybody,” and nad presented Carlvle 
simply as he was, and as he appeared tohim. ‘What motive 
could I have,” he asks, “in writing as I ave done except to do 
what I believe Carlyle to have wished ?’ 


In Temple Bar we have the first instalment of Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s “Letters to Fanny Kemble,” bright, chatty, and amusing, 
with delightful literary allusions interspersed with light personal 
talk. Mrs. Andrew Crosse revives the fame of Luttrell in “An 
Old Society Wit,” and illustrates her capital sketch with profuse 
quotations of Luttrell’s impassioned verse and terrible puns. 

Some Beauties of Cowper” is a trivial and jejune performance. 


The Pall Mall comprises some good matter, of which Mr. 
Bret Harte’s story, “ The Judgment of Bolivia’s Plain,” is by far 
the most distinguished. Some exceedingly dry cramée repetita, 
relating to the Pre-Raphaelite poets and painters and their 
satirists, we have in “The Esthetes.” The paper, however, is 
very well illustrated. General Lord Roberts, in “ The Rise of 
Wellington,” brings his admirable study of the victor of Waterloo 
to a conclusion with the observation that Wellington has been 
“somewhat overrated as a man, and greatly underrated as a 
general.” Lord Cork’s interesting paper on “ The Master of the 
House” is well illustrated, like the remaining articles of an un- 
usually attractive number. : 


The Windsor, the new sixpenny magazine, will become popular, 
if we read the signs of popularity aright. In the Corn/z// we 
note, under the heading “ An Editor’s Letters,’ a number of 
newly published letters, for the most part addressed to Jeffrey 
by Wilberforce, Scott, Campbell, Moore, Leigh Hunt, J. H. 
Reynolds, and other contemporaries of the famous editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. It is strange that these letters should have 
lain so long neglected, since they are, most of them at least, 
full of interest to students of the times. The United Service 
Magazine opens with a scathing indictment of Mr. Reginald 
Wilberforce’s recent volume “An Unrecorded Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny,” a book re-entitled by the critic “ Mutiny 
Myths.” Cassier’s Magazine is strong in articles on modern 
engineering enterprises, the development of electrical engineer- 
ing, and other subjects that appeal to the civil engineer and 
mechanician, 


We have also received S¢. Nicholas, an excellent number ; 
Atalanta; The Woman at Home, edited by Annie S. Swan ; 
Belgravia; The Argosy ; Poet Lore (Boston: Poet Lore Co.) ; 
The Artist ; The Humanitarian; The Monthly Packet ; 
Knowledge ; and The Evangelical Magazine. 


We furpose publishing in our impression of 19 Fanuary, a 
Jiterary Supplement. Advertisements intended for insertion in 
this number should be sent to the Manager as soon as possible. 


The Eaitor cannot underiake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET,STRAND ; 
or to the City Orricr, 18 FrncH LANE, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copi+s of the SATURDAY Review Bill of Contents will be forwarded 
every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUS- 
TUS HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7. 
_Sir Augustus Harris’s Grand New Pantomime, DICK WHI INGTON. Kor 
full Particulars see Daily Papers. open from 10 a.m., all day. 


OYAL PRINCESS THEATRE.—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and Manager. Every Evening, at 7.20, “ THE 


RYSTAL PALACE.—CHILDREN’S HOLIDA 

By far the BEST ENTERTAINMENT for the CHILDREN ; 
CRYSTAL PALACE. ‘The BEST FREE SHOWS, as weil as thet 
CHILDREN’S PANTOMIME of the SEASON. “ Gaiety under glass 4 
it shortly, was the order of the day in the Palace of many delights on § We 
Hill."—The Daily Graphic. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—BLUE BEARD, DAILY » 
EVENING PERFORMANCES THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
Invented and produced by Oscar Barrett. Written by Horace Lennard nds 
by J. Pritchard Barrett. Ballets arranged by Madame Katti Lanner 
specially designed by Wilhelm. Numbered seats, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s.,. 
booked in advance at the Crystal Palace, and at the usual City ang We 
Ticket Agencies, Unnumbered seats, 1s. and 1s. 6d. . 


5 
N IAGARA HALL, St. James’s Park Station, 
ICE SKATING, Largest and Finest Skating Hall in the World. 
9 a.m, to 1,30 p.m, 38, Admission. 
3 p.m. to 7.0 p.m, 5s, 
8 p.m, to 17.30 p.m, 3s. va 
First-class Orchestra under the personal direction of Mr, EDWARD SO! omon, 
Ladies’ Urchestra every Morning, Afternoon, and Evening under Miss A. V, MUKLE, 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTIsp. 

SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.—WINTER yy 
BITION NOW OPEN. Tentill Five. Admission, One Shilling. WILL Cho, 
SHORTLY. ADAM E. PROCTOR, Hon. Secretan 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The Exhibiticg , 

WORKS by OLD MASTERS and DECEASED BRITISH ART} 
including a Collection illustrating the SCULPTOR-GOLDSMITH’S ART, ci. 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, is now open Daily from g a.m, to 6p, 
Admissivn 1s. Catalogue 6d. Season ‘Tickets 5s. 


‘THE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St, 
2" the TARIFF CARDS of most of the principal Hotels in E 


LI’ 


Est 


REA 


Riviera, &c., onZapplication without obligation of any kind. 
PALL MALL CLUB, 6a Waterloo Place, London, $W 
ESTABLISHED (1893) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY, 


Town Members £3 3s. per annum. Country Members £1 1s. per annum, Suitable(g) 
didates are now being elected at a nominal Entrance Fee. For further particulars apply tg 
SECRETARY, at the above address. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEG 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employme 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admin 
in September, 1895. ‘The Secretary of State will offer them for com, etition Twa 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Th 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Depariment—Fg 
particulars apply to the SeckEeTary, at the College. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossal 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be Elected, 
Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady 
FLEETWwoob. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. — CLASSICAL, MODER\, 
uccesses 1893-4: Five n Scho! ips and One Exhibition. This Tem; 
Four Open Scholarships in So one Science Exhibition (at ‘Trinity College, 
Cambriige), and one Science Scholarship. Eighteen Boys gained Higher Certificats 
with fourteen distinctions, Also, Woolwich Entrance (e eventh place). 
Next Terms begins January 19.—Apply to the HEap-MAsTER. 


OYAL NAVY.—BURNEY'’. 


CADETSHIPS, DECEMBER, 1804. | 
The following CANDIDATES from the ROYAL ACADEMY, successful 
arks, 


Y 


TOR 


Day.—Apply, Heap-Masm, 


FIRST, Johnson, F. Geoffrey... «© 1839 18, 2 
THIRD, Archdale, N.E. «© «© 1,714 


SANDHURST, 1895. 
aist, _E. H. Hastings Lees (only candidate sent up). 
Address Rev. HEAD MASTER, Burney’s, Gosport. 


C LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 
TICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Nine or more open to competition at Midsummer, 1895, value from £25 to hppa 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to £go a year in cases of 


who require it. 
Further particulars from the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College 


Clifton, Bristol. 

REctT OR, late Head Master—successful with Backward 
VACANCY FOR PUPIL. Modern side if required. Tems 

Moderate. First Class References.—Apstock Rectory, WIinsLow, Bucks. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANG 
COMPANY. 


1RE—L1FE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE. 
DEATH DUTIES. 

This Cémpany is to issue Life Policies covenanting to pay the ae 
Duties direct to the Government BEFORE GRANT OF ProBATE and to secure 
same advantage, when desired, to UNENCUMBERED ExisTING Po 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDOS. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. . . £20,000,000. 


uA 
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The Saturday Review. 


LITCHFIELD’S, 
HANWAY ST., 


OXFORD ST., 
Established 
1838. LONDON. 


[LUSTRATED 
AND 
PRICED 
LL Clos 
Secretan, 
CATALOGUE 


Objets YAtt, 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ER'S | CRAMER’S PIANOS. 
y Latest Improvements from £21 net. 
FOR PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Erard, 
Bluthner, Steinway, &c., in stock, Futtest Casn Discounts, 
PIANOS or on our Hire System. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS by all makers, returned from 
BY hire, now specially offered from £15. Send for Price Lists. 
| CRAMER'S, 199 and 201 REGENT STREET, W., and 
MAKERS 46-40 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
An Excellent Medium Mild INDIAN CIGAR, 
| L of Exquisite Flavour and Aroma. 


cmt Price 22s. and 20s. per 100 (two sizes) 
i Mr.G. A. SALA writes: Carriage Paid. Samples, Four 
Bear favourable compari- Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 


 DINDIGUL 


hs and cost about one- 
Y & 00., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 143 Cheapside, E.C. 


TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 


wisurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz. 
PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT ADJUSTMENT. 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. PERFECT FINISH. 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. PERFECT ACTION. 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
18,20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affecting the voice. 


EM:- THROAT 7 these sy toms use EPPS’S GLYCERINE 


n contact with the glands at the 


, moment they are excited by the act of suckin 
becomes actively healing. Sold in boxes, 7$d. ; 

cit COUGH tins, 18. rfd.; labelled “JAMES EPPS & 
° CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 48 Thread- 

— needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.” 

kward 

t=™ COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 

ay, OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

wae Mr. RH. MORRIS, Son of an ish . with over sixteen 


H English Clergyman years’ experience, who 
MS estensive Coffee lands on the Biligiri Rangan Hills, near Chamarajnagar, a VACANCY 
"y Third Month for ONE PUPIL. Terms for one year's teaching, with comfortable board and 
png, £200, payable in péranee (£150 if from an agricultural or technical training college). 
Merences given and required. 
For us apply to HENRY F, TIARKS, Esq., Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent ; orto Messrs. 
LESLIE, & eu, 2 Lime Street Square, London, E.C. 


R A R D ABSOLUTELY 
= IN USE IN R @] y A L WITHOUT RIVAL. 
NY, ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, Pp I A N Oo Ss. 


NEW MODELS, 1895. 

UPRIGHT COTTAGE, Height 4ft., Width 4ft. 6in. 
70 Guineas, Net Cash, £52 10s. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height 4f., Width 4ft. 8in. 

72 Guineas, Net 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


18 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


PRIME OX BEEF 


AND CONTAINS 


50 TIMES 
MORE NOURISHMENT 


THAN ORDINARY 


MEAT EXTRACT 


OR HOME MADE 


BEEF TEA. 


BOVRIL spread on Toast or Bread and Butter forms a nourishing 
Breakfast Relish or a Savoury Luncheon Sandwich, 

BOVRIL used in the ration of Soups, Gravies, Entrées, &c,, 
secures the perfection of appetizing, nourishing Cookery. 

BOVRIL givesto Invalidsan absolutely perfect food in a condition capable 
of digestion and assimilation by the feeblest and most irritable stomach. 


PREPARED BY 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, & Branches, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


IRISH GAMBRIG POGKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Linen, Belfast.’’ 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, per doz. ... 2s. 9d. 


Children’s Bordered, per doz. ... 1s. 3d. 
Ladies’ 28. 3d. | Gents’ 90 BIC. 
Gents’ 3S. 3d. 


” ” 
Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz. Dinner 
IRISH D M Napkins, 4s. 6d. per doz. Table cloths, 2 yds. 
square, 2s. od.; 2¢ yds. by 3 yds., ss. 6d. each. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Stron 
Huckaback Tewels, 4s, 6d. per doz. Frilled 


Linen Pillow Cases, {ram 1s. 2$d. each. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, SHIRTS. 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz, Gents’ 4-fold 
4s. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
_OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


BELFAST, 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOES NOT TOUCH UP THE SKIN. 
Price 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine 
or for using with or without water. The quality will 13s. 7s. 6d. 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 
DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 
Strongly recommend this wine. On comparison it 168, 9s. 
will be found equal to wine offered at much higher 
prices by the small foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present 
‘wholesale price in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 
1874, 1875, 1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early imported by 


PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 


MANCHESTER: a6 Market Street. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


‘T#® IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 


Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,coo. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


below 
SmBAVINGS DE DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 


. and allows on each completed £ 1. 
‘seraIRK ECK ALMANACK, with post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


drawn 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & Head 
Managers: {ANDERSON, At ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch a London, 
For passage Sapply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E C., orto 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 

Boomer, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 

PT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY....} week. 
JAPAN, TEA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS.) 
‘ASMAN fortnight. 
NAPLES, ALEXANDRIA EW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

For at ne 's Offices, 122 Leadenha!l Street, E.C., and 

25 Cockspur Street, w. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN'S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
No. 539, for December, just issued, contains a good Collection of 
LIBRARY SETS of STANDARD AUTHORS in desirable condition 
and at moderate prices. 

A Copy post free on application : also of a CATALCGUE of BOOKS 
for PRESENTATION. 
_ 4H. SOTHERAN & CO, Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


IR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A—A LARGE COPY- 


RIGHT ETCHING fen raved surface ain. by >. ) of Sir F. Leighton’s ** Hit” is given 


away to every purchaser of “THE ART JO AL” for 1895. a: particulars see Prospectus 
or January February numbers. Monthly, price 1s. on to ro Bookseller, Local 
Bookstal!, or direct to the Publishers, J, S, VIRTUE & Co,, Ltd,, } vy Lane, London, E.c, 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 


President. ESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
‘ice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
a year; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
ure allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Rea ing Room open — Ten to Half-past 
Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 ba ba 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 
T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


* SELLERS, of AY and 29 West aid § Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND LONDON ., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the — ~% facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO is, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 
Old Age Pensions and Friendly Societies. By the Right Hon. 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Sir Charles Newton. By STANLEY LANE POOLE, 
Amateur Acting. By W. G. ELLior. 
Lord Farrer on the Monetary Standard. By Professor Foxwe i. 
The Royal Navy in 1894. By W. Larrp CLowEs. 
The Literature of Cookery. Hy Colonel Kenney HEerBert 
(‘* Wyvern ”’). 
The Constitutional Question :— 
I. An Analysis of the —- By Sir. H. STAFFORD 
NorTHCOTE, Bart., M 
II. _—— and the an of Lords. By Professor A. V. 
ICEY. 
III. Lord Salisbury and the House of Lords. By R. B. 
HALDANE, Q.C., M.P. 
A Christmas Carol, By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


ws” ~ EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Street, W.C. 


NINETEENTH 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. EDITED BY JAMES KNOWL, 
The January Number commences 


and contains contributions by: 


J. KEIR 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM— 


THE HON. REGINALD B. BRETT— 
OUIDA— 


MISS LUCY M. J. GARNETT— 
THE REV. CANON TEIGNMOUTH SHORE— 


(Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen) 
“AURICULAR CONFESSION AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


H. A. KENNEDY— - “THE PAINTINGS A 
GEORGE A. AITKEN— oe 

“ DEFOE'S APPARITION OF MRS. VEAL 
MRS. LOGAN— 


THE REV. DR. JESSOPP— 
SIR WEMYSS REID— 

E. N. BUXTON— 
PROFESSOR ROBERT K. DOUGLAS— 


CAV. W. 


(late American Consud-General in Rome) 


LONDON: 


CENTURY 


A NEW VOLUME 


HARDIE, M.P.— 


“THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY: 


“THE COLLECTIVIST PROSPECT IN ENGLANp 


“THE QUEEN AND LORD BEACONSFIEIp: 


“BIRDS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS 


“WOMEN UNDER ISLay: 


“NIGHT TRAVELLING IN INDIA! 


“ST. MARTIN OF TOURS’ 
POLITICAL SITUATION’ 
“ STONY SINAL 


“ THE TRIUMPH OF JAPA; 


L, ALDEN— 


“FRANCESCO CRISPI: AN APPRECIATION 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., D 


| eee LANE begs to announce for publication ¢ 
WEDNESDAY, January 16th, 


The Yellow Book, 


With a new cover design and a double-page supplement 


VOLUME IV. 
Small gto, 285 pp., 16 full-page illustrations, 


by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
5s. net. 


The Literary Contributions by Richard Le Gallienne, Henry Harland, 


R. Tomson, 


Cross, Charles 


E. Nesbit, Marion Hepworth Dixon, C. W. Dalmon, Evelyn Sharp, Max B 
and John Davidson. 


H. B. Marriott Watson, Dolf Wyllarde, Ménie 
Custance, James Ashcroft Noble, Leila Macdonald, C. S., Richard Garnett, 


uriel Dowi 


Sydn ‘Grahame, C. Newton- Robinson, 


The Art C William Hyde, Walter Sickert,? 


Wilson, W. W. Russel! 
Sumner, P. Wilson Aubrey Boardele 


Votumes L., 


way bookstalls, price 5s. per volume net. 
THE FIRST STEP: a Drama ic Moment. | By WILLIAM Hein 


Small 4to, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico Street, Lonpon, W. 


artrick, — Conder, Will 
II., and III. are still be had all libraries, booksellers’, and 
On the same day will be published 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE 


No. 371 will be Published on JANUARY 15. 


I. TWELVE YEARS OF sepean GOVERNMENT. 1 


> NAVY RECORDS OF THE “ARMADA. 

V. MODERN MAGIC. 

V. JHE HISTORY OF THE CABI NET. 

ERASMUS, BY THE LATE PROFESSOR ORAT 


X. A COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 


MR. MEREDITH'S NOVE 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORA 
EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 359, will be published on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1895. 
CONTENTS : 
VII. PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S 
DNANCE SURVEY. CREED. 
fost. MASTERPIECES OF | OLIVER WENDELL 
(GREEK SCULPTURE. HOLMES. 
. OUR SPORTING ANCES- 1X. ENGLISH SURNAMES. 
AND HIS TRANS- X. THE SQUIREARCHY AND 


. THE STATUTE BOOK. 
METHODS OF THE XI. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
RADE UNIONISM. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PARTY: FOREIGN BCOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
GLAND: Importers of Foreign Books, 


44 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; and 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


SFI 
= CATALOGUES fost free on application 
1s95. 
‘ISLAWE sow READY. 57th Edition, Super-Royal 8vo, 1774 pp. Cloth Gilt. 
PRICE 38s. 
SIR BERNARD 

HURCH 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 


AND BARONETAGE, 


Bho Together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors 
INDIA! and Knights. 
“The most complete and monumental of Peerages is the well-known compilation 
TOURS"HE Sir Bernard Burke, C.B. . . . Burke's Peerage! is quite above criticism; it is 
and remains by itself as the type of a boak of reference.” —T7¥mes. 


Lonpon : HARRISON AND SONS, 
Y SINALER Booksellers to The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 


AND GO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


[ATION 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE WORST WOMAN IN LONDON. by 
F.C. Puiirs, Author of Social Vicissitudes.” (Next week. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


ion A DARK INTRUDER. By Ricuarp Dowtixe, 


of “A Bafiling Quest,” &c. [Next week. 
4 Crown 8vo, 6s. 
9 THE MAHATMA, A Tale of Modern Theosophy. 


(Next week. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE CO-RESPONDENT. W. Aprieron. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Any one who experiences a craving to 
‘odulge in immoderate and uncontrollable laughter can gain immediate satisfaction 
by perusing Mr. G. W. Appleton’s new two-volume novel. It is indisputably one of 
the funniest Stories of the year, full of subtle devices and ingenious contrivances, and 
mam paitively bristling with comic ‘ situations.’ ... The fun is not only ‘fast and 
, Vieto hows, but unflagging and spontaneous. There should be no limits to the popu- 

nod larity of so brilliantly entertaing a work.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. With 4 Illustrations by J. F. Olea. 


BALLYBEG JUNCTION. By F. M. Atten, Author 


“Through Green Glasses.” 
a2 WORLD :—“ The author of ‘ The Voyage of the Ark’ has done nothing so 
humorous since that memorable uction of ‘ Ballybeg Junction.’ . . 


Every individual in the little comedy is a‘ character,’ and the caricature is perfect.” 
SCOTSM AN :—“ One of the clever: st, raciest, and funniest of humorous stories 
~afatce, if you like, but a farce of real w t.” 


W MRS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
By F. C. “ 
BOUVERIE. By F. C. Puss, Authcr of “As 
HE STANDARD :—“ 
aad even tenderness.” A clever, almost pathetic story, told with simplicity 
1 VANITY FAIR :—“ Certainly this is a book to read—more than once.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ‘ 
With numerous Illustrations by B. S. Le Fanu. 


WATCHER, AN WE 


“WEEKLY SUN :—" 


«2 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH: A Record of His 
Life and Work. By his Daughter, HypatiaA BrapLauGcH- 
Bonner. With an Account of his Parliamentary Struggle, his 
Politics, and his Attitude to Religion, by JouN M. RoBEerTson. 
Two Photogravures and Eight other Illustrations. Two Vols., 
cloth, 21s. 

‘Mrs. Bradlaugh-Bonner has not only successfully defended her father's 
memory, but has reared to that memory a worthy record. . . . She has 
to convey a living picture of her father. . . . Will find it a wide 

circle of eager readers." —Daily Chronicle. 


‘* His daughter's biography is his not unfitting literary monument.” 
Daily News. 


THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF FLOREN- 
TINE HISTORY: The Republics and Parties at the, Time of 
Dante. By Professor PasQuaLe ViLtari, Author of The Life 
of Savonarola.” Translated by LINDA VILLARI.  Illustiated, 
Cloth, 16s. 


** By far the most learned and thorough piece of work that has yet been 
placed before the British public.""—G/asgow Hera/d. 


THE CRUSADES: The Story of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. ARCHER and CHARLES LETH- 
BRIDGE KINGsFoRD. (The New Volume of “ The Story of the 
Nations.”) Illustrated and furnished with Maps and Index. 
Clo:h, 5s. 

“It possesses distinctive characteristics which make it a desirable addj- 
tion to popular serics.""— Scotsman. 


“ THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS."—SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By James Rop 
way. Introduction by GRANT ALLEN, Sixteen full-page Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


«A better volume of the kind has never come before us." 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘* Bright, vivid, and picturesque. There is hardly a dull page in the 
volume” —Liberal. 


ALLEYNE: A Story of a Dream and a 
Failure. By E. T. Partition. Cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Papillon’s perfectly delightful creation. . . . Powerfully written 
throughout.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A CYCLOPZADIA OF NAMES. : vol., balf- 
cloth extra, £2 2s. net ; half-morocco, £2 153, net. 

This volume contains over 1,700 page:, and covers (in a 
selective way) the entire field of names, The number selected is 
about 50,000. 

** A book of ready reference for names of every conceivable kind. 


. « « Calculated to render substantial service to readers of all classes.” 
Daily News. 


THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND. By Joun 
Mackie. Cloth, 6s. 
All frequenters of this happy hunting ground should read this 
book. 


‘*Isa simply but tragically conceived story."— Zhe Literary World. 

“ A novel of notable merit.""— Zhe Dundee Advertiser. 

«No one will begin the book without finding his curiosity so stimulated 
that he will read it to the end.""—7Z Ae Scotsman. 


SCENES IN CANTON. ) 
By FLORENCE O'DRISCOLL, M.P. Illustrated. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By W. M. SLOANE. Illustrated. 


A NEW FLYING MACHINE. $ 
By Hiram S. MAXIM, Illustrated. 


CASA BRACCIO. 
By F, MARION CRAWFORD, Illustrated. 


JANUARY NUMBER 
of 
THE CENTURY. 
Price 1s. 4d. 


Lonpon: T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. THE PORTFOLI 


“‘A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.”—Black and White, 
Just published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Ruvotr 


LEHMANN, 
TIMES.—“ We had expected a good deal frem Mr. 
MR. LEHMANN’S acemeare beck, and we are not disappointed. It is 
capital reading.” 
REMINISCE NCES, Da ILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Lehmann’s volume is 
_| charmingly readable . . . for the writer has seen men and 
and | the gift of translating experiences into light 
aceful language. 

MR. LEHMANN’S TODA ¥.—" the book is absorbingly interesting. . . . 
REMINISCENCES. It is he mae as captivating as a , and possesses 

the additional charm of being absolutely true.” 


NEW VOLUME By THE AUTHOR oF “STANHOPE oF CHESTER: a Mystery.” 
Just Published. crown 8vo, és. 


THE MASK AND THE MAN. By Percy 


AwxprREAE Author of ‘‘ Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.” 
_ BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Very rarely has one the pleasure of 
THE MASK lighting upon so perenghy satisfactory a piece of work... . T: 


every reader of this excellent novel great and unalloyed pleasu 


le 
may confidently be promised.” 
THE MAN | COTSMAN.—“ Pleasantly’ and brightly told, and, on the 


whole, of considerable interest,’ 
THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY.—Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE HAWARDEN HORACE. By Cuartes 


L. Graves, Author of ‘The Blarney Ballads,” “The Green above the 
Red,” &c. 


OPINIONS of THREE LIBERAL PAPERS. 

THE { WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“If political satire were 
HAWARDEN always as gay, as to and as kindly as are these most 
amusing travesties of Horace, public life would, on one side at 

HORACE, | !cast, be changed for the better.’ 
LIBERAL.—* It is nauseous work to go through this doggerel. 
. » + Mr. Graves has sinned against literature and against decency. 
The greatest lyric poet of the Augustan, and the greatest con- 
structive statesman of the Victorian, age, are included in a common 
insult by a man to whom they suggest nothing but the desire to 
debase and degrade all that is highest in letters and worthiest in 


life. 
HAWARDEN MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ There is no gall in this 
HORACE. pen, as Southey admitted of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ But there is a 
great deal of fun in it.” 


NEW VOLUME oF “THe DICTIONARY oF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 
Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. XLI. (NICHOLS-O'DUGAN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*," Vol. I. was published on January ist, 1885, and a further volume will be 
tssued quarterly until the completion of the work 
Nore.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Piace, S.W. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. PRICE 2s. 64, 
JANUARY NO. 


THE EARLY WORK OF RAPHAR, 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. Henry Ady). 


PLATES: 
MADONNA DEL GRANDUCA. THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN, 
ST. SEBASTIAN. PORTRAIT OF RAPHAEL. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ Mrs. Henry Ady’s knoy. 
ledge and insight are displayed with admirable effect in this 
survey of Raphael’s life.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ The work is admirably illustrate 
with four plates and many pictures in the text.” 

The Morning Post says :—“ Beautifully illustrated ike 
all the issues of this excellent series.” 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1895. 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON. Mr. Walter Armstrong, 
JAPANESE ENGRAVING. Professor Anderson. 
HOLBEIN. Sir Frederick Burton. 

TURNER in SWITZERLAND. By Mr. Alfred Hunt, R.W,s, 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS. By Mr. F. G. Stephens. 

W. BLAKE. By Dr. Garnett. 

The DULWICH GALLERY. By Mr. Humphry Ward, 
CLAUDE. By Mr. George Graham. 

WHITEHALL. Rev. W. J. Loftie. 


Lonpon : SEELEY & CO. Ltp., Essex STREET, Srrayp, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HERO-TALES OF IRELAND. Collected by 


JEREMIAH CuRTIN. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF STEPHEN 
Private Diary. Edited by GARNET SMITH. Crown 


GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays. By 


WALTER PATER, late Fellow of Brasenose College. Prepared for the 
Press by CHARLES L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. Extra 
crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 


FINE ART. With a Critical Text and a Translation of the Poetics. 
By S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, ros. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT 


MUTINY, 1857-9. Including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of 
Lucknow, and the Campaigns in Rohilcund and Oude. By WILLIAM 
ForBES-MITCHELL, late Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Macmillan’s Three and Sixpenny Series. 
ATHENA UM.— We could multiply largely the number of interesting extracts 
from this attractive book, but we have given enough to show that the sergeant’s 
volume is worthy of the reputation of the old 93rd.” 
ACA DEMY.—* It would be easy to quote pages from this book, but we have 
said enough to show that truth may sometimes be not only stranger than fiction but 
also not less interesting to read.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. 


By GEorGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, gs. 


LAW IN A FREE STATE. By Worps- 
WORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Individualism, a 
System of Politics.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A HANDY-BOOK OF THE LABOUR 


LAWS: being a Popular Guide to the Employers and Workmen Act, 
1875, Trade Union Acts, 1871, 1876, and 1893, &c. With Introductions, 
Notes, and the Authorized Rules and Forms for the use of workmen. 
By Georce Howe Lt, F.S.S.,M.P. Third edition, revised, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By Tuomas 
HucGues, Q.C., Author of ‘‘Tom Brown's School Days." New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GLOBE.—* ‘ The Manliness of Cnvist *is a species of lay.sermon such as Judge 

Hughes is well qualified to deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has 

been the prevailing characteristic of all his literary products.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. }y 


Baron De MALOorTIr, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 
‘Is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of cm- 
temporary personages." — The Times. 


SANCAN THE BARD. A Poem. By Epwy 


J. Exits, Author of ‘‘ Fate in Arcadia.” With Frontispiece in Pho 
gravure by the Author. 1 vol., crown 8vo, linen, price 5s. 


TALES OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN 
AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wure, late Deputy-Governor of Ballant 
Gaol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘« The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes 
the old days of stockades are told, gives them a force often lack'ng inthe 


THE CHESS PLAYER’S MENTOR. An eas No. 
introduction for beginners. Analyses of the most popular openings / } 
more advanced players, &c. By F. J. Lee and G, H. D. Gossir. No, 
( 
NEW NOYVELS. 
A MAN OF GENIUS. By Henry Mural Cart 
2 vols. (Now Ready. Macs 
HOW HE BECAME A PEER. A Story 
Modern Politics. By JAMES THIRSK. 2 vols. [Now Ready. 
FOR 
THE FRIENDS OF INNISHEEN. By 
Woo. aM, Author of ‘‘ With the Help of the 
“Is an idyllic story teeming with human sympathy and lite 
charm.”—Dazily Telegraph. 
VERA BARANTZOVA. From the Russian‘ 
Sophia Kovalevsky. By S. SrepNIAK and W. WESTA Res 
WARD & DOWNEY Lid., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, WO fy. 
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January, 1895- 


The Saturday: 


& SON'S NEW & REGENT 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 
from Ovid. Edited by A. H. Aticrort, M.A., 


Christ Church, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


tions from Phaedrus. BooxsI.and II. Edited 


by S. B.A., Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. xs. [/an. rs. 


_—The Historical and Political Odes. Edited, 


H with Historical Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Rev. A. J. Cnurcn, 
A. 2s. 6d 


M.A. 2s. 6d. 
’s Invasions of Britain : Parts of the Gallic War, 
Booxs IV. and V. Edited by Joun Brown, B.A. With Map, 1s. 6d. 


’s Gallic War. Books I. and II. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun Brown, B.A. 
With Illustrations, Plans of Battles, and Map of Gaul, 1s. 6d. each. 


virgil’s Aenid. Boox I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Votes, Exercises in Prosody, and Vocabularies, by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, 


M.A. 15- k 

Latin Stories. Selections from Latin Prose Authors. 
Edited, with Notes, Vootbeiane, Exercises, and an Introductary Note ‘on 
Trans'ation, by A. D. GopLey, 


: abasis. Boox I. Edited by C. E- 
Xenophon’s  Anabé Classical Master in Magdalen school, Oxford 


1s, 6d. 
A Classical Compendium. Handbook Dg Greek and 
y 


Latin Constructions. C. E. Brownrice, M.A. as. 6d. 


latin Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse, mainly 


from former Examination Papers. 3d. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
The Court of Spain under Charles II. and other 


Historical Essays ly Saint-Victor. Edited by Francis Storr, B A., Chief 
Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 1s. [¥ed. x. 


lettres de Paul Louis Courier. Edited by J. G. 


Anperson, B.A., French Master in Merchant Taylors’ School. 1s. 


Passages in Prose and Verse. Uni- 
form with “Latin Unseens.” 3d. (Jan, 15. 


Fleur de Mer. By Pierre Mart. Edited by James 


Boie.te, B.A., Senior French Master in Dulwich College. 1s. 


French Stories. By Marcueritre NineEt, French Mis- 
tress, Girls’ High School, Graham Street, Eaton Square. Second Edition. 1s- 


Readings in French. An Advanced Companion to 


French Stories. By the same Editor. 1s. 6d. 


AModern French Reader. Edited by J. J. BeuzeMaAKE R 


B.A., Examiner to the College of Preceptors, 1s. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
As You Like It. Edited by J. C. Smirn, M.A., Lecturer 


in Owen's College. 1s. 6d. 


Richard the Second. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. 
6d 


Macbeth. Edited by Epmunp K. Cuampers, B.A. ‘1s. 
Julius Caesar. Edited by Artuur D. InNEs, M.A. 1s. 
Hamlet. Edited by Epmunp K. Cuampers, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Epitep ry C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fettow or Att Sovts. 

The Making of the English Nation (2.c. 55-1135 A.D.). 
By C. G. Rosertson, B.A., Fellow of All Soul’s College. 1s. 


King and Parliament (1603-1714 a.p.). By G. H. 
AKELING, M.A., Lecturer on Modern History at Wadham College. 1s. 


R.W.S, 
French Unseens. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 


By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 
No. IV. Europe (Except THe Britis Isies). With 


Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 


No. V. Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia 


(Excert Tue Britisn Possessions). 2s. Un preparation. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Carlyle.—Readings from Carlyle. Edited by W. 


Kerru Leask, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


@ Wacaulay’s Essay on Addison. Edited by C. SHELDon, 
ry Ol elke. M.A. (Lond.), Headmaster of English Department, Royal Academical 
Ready. Hstitution, Belfast. 2s. 

“PRED FOR THE NEW OXFORD PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
“acaulay’s Horatius and Battle of Lake Regillus. 
Ready. With Introduction and Notes. 6d. 

“ HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
‘an ASummary of British History. By the Rev. Epcar 
SANDERSON, M.A, 15. 
Geography, of the World, 
Complete Series of Maps. 1s. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, Baizey. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By Samvet Rawson GARDINER, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660. Compiled from the 
Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By MARGARET 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c., 8vo, 215. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR GEORGE CHESNEY'S “INDIAN POLITY.” 


INDIAN POLITY: A View of the System of 


Administration in India, By General Sir Georce Cuesney, K.C.B., M.P., 
Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map showing ali the Admims- 
trative Divisions of British India. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. A 


Series of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By James ANTHONY FroupE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY “‘A. K. H. B.” 


ST. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: 


Glimpses of Some Gone and hy = Left. By A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., LL.D., 
First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of ‘* Recreations ofa Country Parson,” 
“Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews,” &c. 8vo, 15s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH, 


STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons. With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Pacet, D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON MacCOLL. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons 


by the Rev. Matcoim MacCo tt, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RHODESIA OF TO-DAY: A Description of 


the Present Condition and the Prospects of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
By E. F. Kxicur, Author of *‘ Where Three Empires Meet,” *‘ The Cruise of 
the Falcon,” &c. ; recently Correspondent for the 7#mes in the British Sou-h 
Africa Company's-Territory. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED RUNS. By 


the Hon. Harry Gisson. With Contributions by F. pe B. Srricktanp and 
“Lapy-TospoGcaNner.” With 18 Full-page Illustrations and 32 Illustrations 
ia the Text. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS (Madame 


BLAVATSKY). Abridged and Translated on the Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of VsevoLop Sercyeevicu SoLovyorr. 
By Water Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(On Monday next. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. a 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For Electric 


Light Artisans and Students. Embracing those Branches Prescribed in the 
Syllabus issued by the City and Guilds Technical Institute. By W. SLinco 
and A, Brooker. With 346 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. - 


Just Published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard, 


She. 32 Illustrations. s. @ | Montezuma’s Daugh- .. ¢. 
100th Thousand 3 6 24 Illustrations. 
Allan Quatermain. 31 25th Thousand 6 0 
lustrations. Allan’ d . 
Maiwa’s Revenge. {éth Thousand 3 6 
i6 The Witeh's Head. 18 
lonel Quaritch. — 
Thousand 3 6 8 6 
Cleopatra. 29 lilustra- Mr. Meeson’s Will. 18 
tions. 45th Thousand 3 6 
Beatrice. Sist Thousand 3 6 Dawn. 16 Illustrations. 
Eric Brighteyes. 51 Il- 40th Thousand 3 6 
ustrations, i 
ae us- NDREW LANG. 2 us- 
trations. 6 0 


trations. 15th Thousand 3 6 


WORKS BY CONAN DOYLE. 


Micah Clarke: a Tale of The Refugees: a Tale 
Monmouth's Rebellion. of the Huguenots. 
35th Thousand 3 6 22nd Thousand 6 0 


The Captain of the “Polestar,” &c. 10th Thousand 3 6 


WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


: eman of France: 
The House | AGentlemg 
w. avarre. 
Thousand 3 6 cary 34th 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th STREET. ‘ 
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| On WEDNESDAY next will be commenced a NEW and CHEAPER ISSUE of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOYELS 


| In two forms, viz. : in red cloth, gilt lettered on side, similar to present edition, 
price 2s. 6d. ; and in green cloth, plainer binding, 2s. 


EAST LYNNE 

(350th Thousand), 
The First Volume of the New Issue will be ready on January 16 at all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls, and will be followed about the 15th of each subsequent month by the succeeding 
volumes of the Series. The volume for February will be 


THE CHANNINGS, 


And for March, 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
*,* Orders will now be received either for single Copies of the Books, or for the entire t 
Series, as published, at the Booksellers’. 
fel 
NEW WORKS. “ 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. NOW READY. : 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline | FORTY YEARS AT THE POST OFFICE, 1850-1890, ‘ 
' dela Ferronnays), Author of ‘‘Le Récit d'une Sceur.” By MARIA A Personal Narrative. By FREDERICK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vob, 
CATHERINE BisHop. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Portraits of large crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 
Mrs. Craven, 21s. aan byoe has, in - parts, as much interest as romance, and, in of the M 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East NOW READY. no 
Lynne,” &c. By CHARLES W. Woop. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy Fitzces am 
jell ek raphy must needs attract M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘* The Lives of the Sheridans,” &, Ine » 
considerable attention. From cover to cover there is not a dull page." —Qucen. we, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. a - 
Now READY. Eminently readable and entertaining.”—Daily News. vi 
NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Joun Tuomas NOW READY. 
J Smit, formerly Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND JOHN : 
{ Museum. Edited by EDMUND GossE. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with ' VARLEY. By ALFRED THomAs Story, Author of ‘ The Life o whi 
Portra't, 258. John Linnell.” In x vol., demy 8vo, 14s. . 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. Tl 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the Author of “Dr. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Euizaseru Goprrey, Author | DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cuotmonpetey. ANew] 
of ‘* Twixt Wood and Sea,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. stl 
** Who does not welcome Temple Bar ?"—Fohkn Bull. TI 
NOTICE.—The JANUARY issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, now ready, contains, among other articles of 
interest, Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883—The Jew and the Jewel—Luttrell, An Old Society Wit, Fie 
Mr. Andrew Crosse—Prior Gilbert's Sister—Some Beauties of Cowper—Letters from a French Atelier—* With Compliments} wi 
and Thanks” —and Lady Jean’s Vagaries, Chaps. 9-11. 
‘There is abundant proof in the January number of Temple Bar that this world-renowned magazine is still likely to hold its own. "—Durkan on 
Chronicle, December, 1894. Tk 
NEW EDITIONS. 
In 5 vols., demy 8vo, to be published monthly. | In 5 vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at monthly | NOW READY. 2, 


The Third Volume now ready, os. intervals, Vol. I1I. now ready, 7s. 6d. | THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 3y]  .... 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Tuomas INGoLpsBy, Esq. A New Edition. BE 


D A. 


A ranslated by 
New Edition, with 50 | JAM and algo Note on the Bibliography 
fashi 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington. Street. 
Publisbers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, Ay 
— 


Registered for Transmission Abroad. 


Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & Co., at 14 Tavistock Street, and Published by ALFRED CuTHBERT Davigs at the Office, No. 38 Southampie 
bY Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, ia the County of London.—Saturday, January 12, 1895. 
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